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King George's Fund for Sailors is the central fund for 
LICENSES & GENERAL INSURANCE all sea services —the Royal Navy, the Royal Marines, 
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Second Edition. 


ADVICE ON ADVOCACY IN THE LOWER COURTS 


By F. J. O. CODDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Sheff.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
with a foreword-essay by Rt. Hon. Sir NORMAN BIRKETT, P.C., LL.D. 


When the first edition of Dr. Coddington’s book appeared in 1951, the legal press were almost lyrical in their praise, and the 
book was soon out of print. For the second edition, the length has been increased by almost half as much again, and the scope 
widened to include the County Courts. There are a number of new illustrative stories. As in the former edition, the book 
contains that sparkling essay on advocacy in general by Lord Justice Birkett, and for the new edition, Dr. Coddington has 
included a hitherto unpublished cartoon by the late C. Paley Scott. 

Dr. Coddington was Stipendiary Magistrate at Bradford from 1934 until his retirement in 1950. This, coupled with his twenty 
years at the Bar, has enabled him to write with both authority and insight a book which should be read by all who practise in the 
Lower Courts, by those who like to be taken behind the scenes of the drama of persuasion, and by those who enjoy legal yarns. 


Price 5s. 6d. 
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S' FFOLK PROBATION AREA 


of Whole-time Male Probation 
Officer 


Appointment 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint 
ment of a whole-time Male Probation Officer 

Applicants must be not less than 23 nor more 
than 40 years of age, except in cases of a 
serving Probation Officer 

The appointment and will be in 
accordance with the Probation Rules, 1949-55 
and subject to medical examination and super 
annuation deductions 

Applications, stating age, present position 
qualifications and experience, and the names 
of three individuals to whom reference may be 
made, must reach the undersigned not later 
than December |! 85 


salary 


LIGHTFOOT 
of the Suffolk Probation 
C ommiuttec 


o- © 
Secretar 


County Hal 
Ipswich 


Cc NTY OF HEREFORD 
Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint 
ment of full-teme Male Probation Officer for 
the Herefordshire Combined Probation Arca 
The appointment and salary will be subject to 
the Probation Rules, and the selected candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination 
Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
the names of two referees, must reach the 
Secretary, Herefordshire Probation Area Com 
mittee, Shirehall, Hereford, not later than 
December 7, 1955 


Boroccs OF LUTON 
Maile Assistant 


LUTON Borough Magistrates’ Courts Com 
mittee requires a male assistant: (population 
112,500). Applicants must have knowledge of 
the work of a Magistrates’ Clerk's Office, with 
competence in shorthand and deposition 
typewriting, and some experience in taking 
Courts. Salary £500—£580 without detriment 
when the National Scales for Magistrates’ 
Clerks’ Assistants are published. Appointment 
subject to medical examination. Applications, 
together with two recent testimonials by 
December 10, 1955, to the Clerk to the Magis- 
trates’ Courts Committee, 14 Upper George 
Street, Luton, Beds. 
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B‘ ROUGH OF CHELTENHAM 
Chief Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment at a salary within Grade A.P.T. VI 
(£825-£1,000 per annum), according to 
qualifications and experience. Previous local 
government and advocacy experience is 
essential. The extent and varied nature of the 
duties of the post afford ample opportunities 
to the candidate to extend his 
knowledge and experience 

The appointment is subject to one month's 
notice on either and to the successful 
candidate passing a medical! examination 

Applications, with copies of two recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not 
later than December 3, 1955 


F. D. LITTLEWOOD, 
Town Clerk 


success! u 


side 


P.O Box No 12 
Municipal Offices 
Cheltenhan 


Central 


KENT LOCAL VALUATION 


PANEI 
Assistant Clerk 


APPLICATIONS 
able post (Grade 


for the above superannua- 
\.P.T. Il: £560-—£640), are 
invited, and must give, in addition to personal 
details, the names and addresses of two 
referees, and must reach this office by Decem- 
ber 15, 1955 
K. B. SANDERSON, 
Clerk to the Panel 
10 Mill Street 
Maidstone 


Advertisement 
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Imended 


LEGAIL 
experience 
A.P.T. Il 


Clerk required Conveyancing 
essential Salary within Grade 
(£580—£660 per annum, plus £10 
if over 26). Commencing salary according to 
length of experience Local Government 
experience not essential. Applications, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, and names 
of two referees, to the undersigned by Decem- 
ber 5, 1955. Canvassing disqualifies. 
E. J. COPE-BROWN, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Ealing, W.5 
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cm OF BIRMINGHAM 


Legal Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Legal Assistant the work of the officer 
appointed will be principally in connexion 
with the acquisition of slum properties in 
clearance areas. Salary A.P.T. I (£500 « £20 

£580). Pension scheme. Medical examina- 
tion. Applications, with copy of recent testi- 
monial, or referee, to Town Clerk, Room 30B, 
Council House, Birmingham, |, by December 3. 
1955 





Distressed 
Gentlefolks’ 
Aid Association 


Funds URGENTLY needed to 
maintain over 300 existing 
pensioners, mostly aged and 
infirm, and hundreds of other 
sick and chronic invalids now 
being cared for by the D.G.A.A. 
both in their own homes and 
in the Nursing Homes provided 
by the Association. 


The Association is entirely supported 
by Voluntary Contributions 


Hon. Treasurer 


R. A. Bromley Davenport. 
10 Knaresborough Place, 
London, S.W.5. 











HOW YOU 
CAN HELP 


THEM 


| ee day brings to light new cases of 

hardship among ex-soldiers or their 
next-of-kin The benevolent funds of 
Corps and Regimental Associations do 
what they can—but they rely financially 
on the Army Benevolent Fund. This ts 
the central fund of all military charities 
Through the Army Benevolent Fund you 
can give help where it is most needed 
Denations and legacies should be made payable to 

THE 
ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND 
Patron: Mer Majesty the Queen 
20 GROSVENOR PLACE. S.W.1. Tel.: SLOane 3792 


President 
| General Sir James Steele G.C.B., K.B_E.. D.S.0.. Mc 
Secretary : Brigadier C. P. R. Johnston, C BE 
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Court Buildings 

There is no doubt that many buildings 
used for the holding of county courts and 
magistrates’ courts are inadequate for 
present-day needs. One has only to 
compare some of the most modern court 
buildings with the older ones to realize 
the need for new buildings. It can 
hardly be expected, however, that as 
much will be done as we should like in 
this direction so long as there is a pressing 
demand for houses and schools. 


Opening a new courthouse at High- 
gate, the Lord Chancellor referred to 
these accommodation difficulties, add- 
ing that they applied also to Assize 
courts. He said that as an old member 
of the Northern Circuit, he often thought 
of the Assize courts at Manchester, 
which had not been replaced, so that it 
was necessary to make do with makeshift 
accommodation 

Most of the new petty sessional courts 
built since the war, said the Lord Chan- 
cellor, adjoined another building, usually 
a police station. Lord Kilmuir recognized 
that there were practical advantages in 
this, but said that such a cosy relationship 
could be misunderstood 


We have always felt that in spite of 
some obvious advantages, there were 
serious objections to the court and the 
police station being situated in the same 
or in adjacent buildings. Unfortunately, 
the public is still inclined to think of a 
magistrates’ court as a police court, in 
which the police have a privileged position 
and in some areas, appear to run the 
court. However mistaken that impression 
may be, it is well that every possible 
means should be taken to remove it 
and to make it quite clear that the 
magistrates and the police are quite 
distinct from one another. We are 
glad to find a Lord Chanceilor who 
has also been Home Secretary making a 
pronouncement on the subject 


Remand after Conviction 

It is becoming increasingly common 
for a magistrates’ court to remand a 
person after conviction, in order that 
inquiries may be made about the defen- 
dant from various points of view, thus 
enabling the court to pass sentence or 
otherwise deal with him after due 
consideration and in the light of full 


information. The legislature has recog 
nized the propriety of such a course in, 
for example, ss. 14 and 26 of the Magis 
trates’ Courts Act The result of a 
remand and inquiry is not always 
leniency, and it is quite a mistake to 
assume that a remand for inquiry for 
medical report shows an intention to find 
excuses. It is an attempt to ascertain all 
relevant facts, whether they make matters 
appear better or worse for the defendant, 
and, in many cases, to give time for the 
court to consider various methods of 
dealing with the offender 


A point which it is sometimes well to 
have in mind, but which can easily be 
overlooked, was made by Mrs. M. J 
Robinson addressing a conference on 
child neglect held at Bristol under the 
auspices of the Magistrates’ Association 
In cases of child neglect, she said, a 
natural reaction was that this was 
something frightful and that something 
must be done to punish the parents for 
their behaviour. That, said Mrs. Robin- 
son, was just the stage when a pause and 
a remand was most necessary. It enabled 
one’s natural instincts to calm down, 
enabled one to act more judicially, and 
above all, in nine cases out of 10, the 
picture which was presented after the 
remand, through the reports of qualified 
people, might be totally different from 
the one given at the first hearing 

Even if the case should appear just as 
bad after indignation has calmed down 
and reports have been received, the court 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
it has acted after due consideration. If 
it had passed sentence while natural 
indignation ran high, misgivings might 
have arisen because the decision, in 
retrospect, seemed hasty 


The Importance of Statements Made at 
the Time 

What we regard as a somewhat 
controversial topic was discussed, accord- 
ing to a newspaper report, at the annual 
meeting of the Huddersfield Incorporated 
Law Society, recently The retiring 
president is reported as saying that if 
motorists looked at the matter from their 
own personal interests they would refuse 
to make a statement to police after an 
accident. He added that if a statement 
were made at the time it should be 
possible for the motorist to have it 
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altered after he had had time for 
consideration. He explained that a state- 
ment was usually made in the excitement 
of the moment when the motorist might 
be upset, dazed and far from being 
himself, and it was in no sense a 
considered statement, and he suggested 
that the motorist should have the option 
of deciding whether the statement should 
be used at his trial. 


Not having had the advantage of being 
present at the meeting we may not be 
doing full justice to the arguments put 
forward in support of this proposition, 
but we confess that we are very much 
inclined to disagree with it. The purpose 
of a court which is trying an issue is to 
seek to ascertain all the material evidence 
and to draw the correct conclusions from 
it. We have often heard it said, and we 
think correctly, that what a person says 
at the time of an incident, while the whole 
thing is fresh in his mind and before he 
has had a chance to weigh the conse- 
quences of what he says, is likely to be 
of great assistance to a court which is 
seeking to ascertain the truth. It must 
also be borne in mind that anyone 
involved in an incident who declines, 
except when too ill to do so, to offer any 
explanation or to put forward his 
account of what happened cannot com- 


plain if a carefully prepared statement 
made subsequently is viewed with some 


suspicion. It may well be that when a 
motorist thinks back on an incident, 
certain points will occur to him which 
he overlooked at the time, particularly 
if there was an accident. In this way he 
might wish to modify something said at 
the time and it would be for a court to 
decide whether his subsequent recollec- 
tion was to be preferred to his immediate 
impression. 


We can see no real difference on this 
point between the motorist and any other 
person who may come into conflict with 
the law, whether in minor or major 
matters. The suspected housebreaker, 
caught in suspicious circumstances, who 
offers no explanation at the time and 
later produces in court a_ carefully 
prepared explanation of what he was 
doing at the time of the incident in 
question is not unaccustomed to hear a 
court say that it cannot accept his 
explanation. We do not deny for one 
moment that he is perfectly entitled to 
say nothing, but there are risks which 
must be recognized in remaining silent 
when an innocent person can reasonably 
be expected to offer an explanation. 

Since reading the report referred to we 
have seen a report of comments made by 
the chief constable of Huddersfield on 
this matter. Not unnaturally, he does 


not agree with the retiring president and 
he says that his advice to any motorist 
involved in an accident is to teil the 
truth as he knows it; and he put forward 
reasons why, in his view, this is so. It 
would make, we think, an interesting 
debate if it could be arranged for the 
retiring president and the chief constable 
to argue their respective cases 


Election Expenses 

Sections 69 and 70 of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1949, require the 
election agent of every candidate at a 
local government election to make a 
return, in the prescribed form, of the 
expenses incurred in connexion with the 
election. This may be made by the 
candidate if he was his own election 
agent. The return must be made to the 
returning officer within 35 days after the 
date on which the result of the election 
was declared. Under s. 72, a candidate 
may apply for relief to the High Court, 
an election court or the county court on 
the grounds, inter alia, of inadvertence or 
any reasonable cause not due to want of 
good faith on the part of the applicant. 
There is a further provision in s. 66 as to 
the time for sending and paying claims. 
Unless a claim against a candidate or his 
election agent is sent within 14 days 
after the declaration of the result the 
claim is barred and may not be paid. 
But the claimant or the candidate or 
agent may apply to the court for leave 
to pay a claim, although sent in after 
the required period Relief may be 
granted, inter alia, if the act or omission 
arose from inadvertence or from some 
other reasonable cause of a like nature 
and not from any want of good faith 
According to the Liverpool Daily Post 
the Judge of the Dolgelley county court 
made such an order for relief under both 
sections in the case of five candidates at 
the Barmouth urban district council 
election last May on the grounds that 
the failures to comply with the statute 
were due to misadvertence. 


Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954 
Disrepair Certificate. Shared Lava- 
tory Accommodation 

The Estates Gazette, October 29, 
includes a report of Greaves v. Hutchin- 
son and Leeds Corporation (Leeds county 
court, October 20, 1955). The matter 
for decision was whether the fact that 
lavatory accommodation was _ shared 
justified the corporation in refusing to 
revoke a certificate of disrepair served on 
the owner. The medical officer of health 
objected to shared lavatory accommoda- 
tion on the grounds of possible infection 

but it was shown that 40,000 to 50,000 
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houses in Leeds had such shared accom- 
modation. It appears from the judgment, 
as reported in the Gazette, that the land- 
lord served a notice under s. 35 of the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, of 
intention to increase the rent of a certain 
house. On representation by the tenant, 
the corporation gave a certificate of 
disrepair indicating the work required to 
be done including the provision of proper 
sanitary accommodation. It was agreed 
that the landlord had executed all the 
work required to put the house into good 
order but the corporation refused to 
revoke the certificate on the grounds that 
the premises were not suitable for occupa- 
tion and that the work had not been 
carried out to their satisfaction. The 
only issue was as to whether or not the 
sharing of a lavatory between the tenant 
and his next-door neighbour rendered 
the house suitable for occupation. No 
one thinks, the Judge said, that shared 
water closets are ideal. The question was 
not one of ideal housing but as to 
whether the house was reasonably suited 
for occupation. He thought it was and 
gave judgment for the owner 


National Insurance Benefit 


The National Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee has recommended that no change 
should be made in the rules whereby 
benefit is not payable for the first three 
days of unemployment or sickness. The 
committee was advised that it would 
cost about £114 million a year to abolish 
the waiting days. It is recommended, 
however, that where an insured person, 
after taking his annual holiday in one 
job, moves to another job and is obliged 
to take another holiday but without pay 
he should not be automatically debarred 
from unemployment benefit for the 
second holiday. The Minister of Pensions 
and National Insurance has submitted to 
the advisory committee draft regulations 
dealing with this point 


The Housing Programme 

We discussed the future of housing 
subsidies in our issue of October 22, last 
Now we know the specific proposals of 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government (Mr. Duncan Sandys) and 
so can read the book instead of gazing 
at the crystal. The Housing Subsidies 
Bill which was ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed on November |, 
1955, has amongst its main purposes 
(a) the reduction of the basic Exchequer 
subsidy on houses built for general needs 
from the present level of £22 Is. to £10; 
(5) to maintain at the present rate 
(£22 Is.) the subsidy on houses built 
for slum clearance, etc.; (c) to provide 
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a slightly increased rate of subsidy 
(£24) for houses built to facilitate 
necessary movements of population (i.e., 
New Town or town expansion schemes 
to deal with overspill and housing 
schemes to assist the urgent needs of 
industry) The Bill also enables the 
Minister by order to abolish or reduce 
the rates of subsidy payable on houses 
approved after the date of the order and 
relieves local authorities of their obliga- 
tions to make contributions out of the 
rates towards the cost of housing. The 
Bill also provides for higher subsidies for 
flats built either for general or for special 
purposes and for special subsidies for 
expensive sites. For example, if the cost 
of the site as developed exceeds £4,000 
per acre the subsidy will be £60 an 
acre. 

The current policy of the Government 
is to emphasize the pace of slum clear- 
ance and decongestion of crowded urban 
communities by preserving (and in some 
cases and to some extent even improving) 
financial help available to those sections 
of the re-housing drive. The Government 
aim to provide 375,000 houses in five 
years in the course of their slum clearance 
and rebuilding programme. The New 
Town Development Corporations are 
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building at the rate of 15,000 houses a 
year and we may expect to see an increase 
on this figure in the near future 

The level of general house building 
will probably fall although this year 
it will still exceed a total of 300,000 
houses. 

This re-shaping of the financial arrange- 
ments for housing appears to expose a 
fundamental conflict. Expensive sites and 
high blocks of flats are financially 
encouraged and so are New Towns and 
overspill arrangements designed to relieve 
the congestion in crowded cities. How- 
ever, there need be no absolute division 
in these two apparently inconsistent sets 
of incentives. London, for example, has 
little land available on which to re-house 
its long housing waiting lists. It has, 
therefore, to make the best use of what 
is available and build high blocks of 
flats. At the same time the New Towns, 
for example, are absorbing some of its 
waiting lists. The two processes are 
complementary. It remains to be seen 
what contribution the private builder will 
make to this programme but it looks as 
if it will be a considerably increased one 
and also that the number of people 
willing to buy their own houses will 
steadily grow 
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In the background, the Rent Restriction 
Acts are being reviewed, and after the 
new valuation lists come into force next 
year we can expect alterations to take 
place which will have the effect of 
bringing the rents of controlled housing 
more into line with those charged for 
houses built by local authorities. The 
housing subsidies have been used as a 
means of removing the gap between the 
respective rents charged for local 
authority housing and rent controlled 
dwellings and there can no longer be 
any justification for such arrangements 
Housing subsidies help a great number 
of people who can afford to do without 
such help (and at the expense often of 
those not so well-off). The Rent Acts 
provide a subsidy to the tenants at the 
expense of the landlords. Now that the 
supply of houses is beginning to match 
demand throughout most parts of the 
country there is no justification for this 
The subsidies are also an important 
factor conducing to inflation. Some will 
be hard hit as the result of rent increases 
but differential rent schemes should 
prevent the removal of subsidies becoming 
a hardship to the poorer sections of the 
community and we understand that these 
have worked remarkably well with those 
local authorities who have applied them 


THE LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY 


By Tue Rev. W. J. BOLT, B.A., LL.M 


An elderly solicitor, whose practice lies principally in con- 
veyancing, threw down the gauntlet when he remarked in my 
presence, “I am not very interested in criminology. It isn’t 
straight law.” It may be of value to recall some authorities, 
pundits as well as administrators of the law, who take another 
view 


There is a notable chapter in Professor Glanville Williams 
recent publication, On Learning the Law, a primer on which the 
legal press lavished its unanimous praise. This work was 
addressed to neophytes who aspire to become practitioners, and 
outlines for them the range of interests to which they might 
profitably turn their attention. A famous professional journal 
began its review in these words, “ It is, we doubt not, destined 
to form an important part of the equipment of almost every law 
student for many years to come . a mass of information and 
instruction which it is essential that we should have . . . There 
are very few practitioners who will not get profit and pleasure 
from its perusal.” 


At p. 195, Professor Williams observes, ** Those concerned 
with the administration of the criminal law should keep abreast 
of the work done by criminologists and penologists. Such know- 
ledge is needed not only by the judge or magistrate in the 
interests of society, but by the defending advocate in the interests 
of his client.” After giving his reasons, he suggests a course of 
introductory reading. 


At that poignant stage of the trial known to the bar as the 
‘ bleat,”’ counsel find themselves constrained to recite familiar 


tenets, which are found nowhere but in works on criminology, in 
extenuation. Whether or not they know the sources of the 
representations, they invoke them freely 


To pass to the other end of legal study, we must look at the 
yllabus of the Post-graduate School of Law of London Univer- 
sity. That institution observes with pardonable pride its unique 
prestige in this country; and amongst the advanced studies it 
promotes, cheek by jow!l with Company Law and the Law of 
Unincorporated Associations, Planning Law, the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant, and Mercantile Law, is Criminology. 


It is worth noting how the approach to the criminal law has 
become increasingly imbued with this new approach. Many 
generations of practitioners were nurtured in the criminal law 
by Kenny's inimitable handbook. It has run through many 
editions since its first appearance in 1902, and the progressive 
permeation of the professional outlook by the new influence is, 
perhaps, nowhere reflected more clearly than in the increasing 
emphasis which Kenny and his editors felt bound to assign to 
the new attitude. 


The last revision which the author made of his masterpiece, is 
seen in the 1929 edition; and it is there that we find his final 
assessment of the influence of criminology so far as it had gone 
in his day. The bulk of the work was occupied with positive 
law; but the last two chapters of his final revision were entitled 
“ Problems of Punishment ” and “ Coming Changes.” Much 
of his doctrine may seem antiquated in 1955, yet it was creditably 
abreast of the world’s thought in 1929. There is a wide guif 
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between the attitudes to criminal law which we find in Blackstone 
and Romilly; but to pass from Romilly to Kenny, making all 
allowances for the interval in time and for the changes in the 
substantive law, is incomparably vaster. 

The chapter “ Problems of Punishment” purports to deal 
with penology, but Kenny found it necessary to lead his readers 
into the mazes of the criminological theories of his day. He 
appears to ramble, but we recall that the new science had not 
found its shape in 1929. Yet some of his ruminations might 
have been penned yesterday. 

“Since Romilly’s time, the difficulties surrounding this 
subject (Punishment), have grown greater instead of less. For 
the development of a science of criminology has disclosed to us 
the unexpected complexity of the problems of crime. The jurists 
of the eighteenth century have earned a just fame through their 
successful efforts to purge mediaeval criminal law of its aimless 
severities . . . but experience has shown that they exaggerated 
the simplicity of the problem they were dealing with They 
treated the human race as if all its members were possessed of 
equal moral responsibility, except a few abnormal individuals, 
all of whom were equal in their abnormality. And they supposed 
that, if punishment were but aptly selected, the threat of it would 
effectually restrain all ordinary human beings from crime.” 


‘* Surgery is found far less effective than sanitation. The cure 
of criminal habits is difficult, but the prevention of them is more 
easy. Nothing, it has been said, more signally marked the reign 
of Queen Victoria than the diminution of crime. Yet even this 
recent prevention has been effected less by any improvements 
in the criminal law than by improvements in the social! surround- 
ings of the people. Crime has diminished; not so much because 


people were more strongly deterred from it by the terrors of 


punishment, as because they were raised further above tempta- 
tion to it, by better education, purer literature, greater sobriety, 
healthier dwellings, increased thrift, more systematic provision 
for the events of sickness, accident, and fitfulness of employment, 
readier assistance for orphans and other destitute children, and 
new opportunities of elevating companionship.” 

‘How much more the criminality of a country depends upon 
its fiscal and administrative laws than upon the laws that 
directly concern crime, has been growing increasingly clear ever 
since Quetelet first showed by arithmetical illustrations that the 
ratio of convictions to population varies both with physical 
and with economic changes.” 

The chapter proceeds to a careful investigation of Lombrosian 
teaching, and the reasons for its decline, and an examination of 
that English masterpiece that sounded its death-knell, Goring’s 
English Convict. 

Kenny also saw fit, not merely to list the punishments 
employed by English law, but to assess their value and influence. 
One cannot but be astonished at finding such doctrine in an 
orthodox textbook of law dating from 1929. 

The final chapter of that edition, “* Coming Changes,” looks 
ahead, as no legal textbook need do, at proposed and impending 
changes. Yet Kenny never thought of himself as anything but 
a correct don, expounding his subject in the conventional manner 
No one thinks of him as a criminologist or reformer. For half a 
century, practitioners and students have regarded him as a 
paragon of law-teachers 

The editor of the current edition, J. W. C. Turner, makes this 
remark, “ The outstanding characteristic of Kenny's work, 
which has won it lasting distinction, is that he saw the connexion 
between criminal Jaw and all the social sciences more clearly than 
any legal writer before him had done. He thus laid the foundation 
for theconception of criminal science as one composite subject,” the 
ingredients being criminology, criminal policy, and criminal law 
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If there is one author on criminal law whose stature compares 
with Kenny today, it is Professor Glanville Williams, the first 
volume of whose monumental treatise appeared in 1953. It is 
impossible to turn its pages without coming across startling 
topics. A few selected at random are, psychopaths, the electro- 
encephalograph, and preventive justice. One comes across such 
remarks as “ Thus the proposition that criminal penalties must 
be defined by law literally interpreted, is hardly accepted in 
England, and would not commend itself to criminologists.” 


And yet the preface explains, “ It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to say that I have written as a lawyer, not as a criminologist, 
penologist, or mental expert, to which titles I have no claim; yet 
I have seriously endeavoured to put the law into the setting of 
modern penological and psychiatric thought.” 

The courts do not sit to give lectures but to make decisions. In 
the judgments of the High Court, criminology is overheard rather 
than heard; and it would be a useful service to compile a 
collection of the innumerable asides which disclose how credit- 
ably the judges keep abreast of advancing knowledge. 


A topic which attracts much study in modern days is “ sen- 
tencing policy.” It is a natural presumption that the Queen’s 
judges do hold corporate sessions; the general theory of the 
historians is that the common law evolved from the secret 
conclaves of the judges, on circuit and in the mediaeval Inns 
of Court. Without publicity, the process presumably continues 

once, at least, a special conference of judges to discuss 
sentencing policy was publicly announced, as long ago as 1899 
Many judgments delivered in the Court of Criminal Appeal 
suggest that this practice, which is aimed at bringing consistency 
into the punishments inflicted by the higher criminal courts, 
still prevails. We surmise, with some reason, that the judges 
turning their minds to this duty, find the counsel of criminal 
science an indispensable resource. 


The influence of criminology on another branch of the 
judiciary, the magistrates, deserved to be noted in passing. Like 
the celebrated French character who had been speaking prose 
all his life without knowing it, the activities of the magistrates 
are more permeated with criminological influence than they 
know. This was only too evident at the recent annual meeting of 
the Magistrates’ Association. One speaker remarked that “ Law 
is only one mode of social control." He did not find that prin- 
ciple enunciated in Stone, or in any handbook or periodical 
compiled for magistrates. It is a simple commonplace found 
in an early chapter of every book on criminology. The con- 
ference briefly debated the problem of short-term imprisonments: 
and had to use the language of criminology more than of law. 


The administration and enforcement of the law are influenced 
by another subtle mystery, of which the public hears and knows 
nothing, “ prosecuting policy.” It is an attribute of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions and of higher grades of the police force: 
and in its exercise, the subtlest of criminological issues may often 
arise. It escapes the notice of the public and, usually, the 
attention of the criminologist. It is my reading of the law that 
every decision on the morally innocuous whist-drive has stigma- 
tized the promotion of it as a criminal offence; yet thousands of 
whist-drives a week are organized and advertised openly under the 
very eyes of the police without a prosecution or even a warning 


If a perplexed layman asks for an explanation, a legal prac- 
titioner cannot answer without getting away from his straight 
law into the convolutions of criminology. Why this discrimina- 
tion should exist, why the police should be so alert in laying 
informations about some breaches of the law and be indifferent 
to other offences which are clearly not less criminal is a poser 
which we cannot elucidate without involving some of the 
elementary postulates of criminal science. 
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COMPULSORY PURCHASE—REFUSAL TO CONVEY 


[CONTRIBUTED | 


Ever since the case of Mr. Pilgrim, newspapers have made 
much of the cases of property owners to whom site value only 
is offered, for a house on which they may have spent all their 
life-savings. Undoubtedly the existing law governing compensa- 
tion for the compulsory acquisition of houses in clearance areas 
can cause great hardship amongst the owners, who not 
unnaturally feel an acute sense of injustice. The local govern- 
ment officer who has to handle such transactions is powerless 
to do more than express his sympathy, and explain that he is 
compelled to enforce the law which requires a sale at the price 
fixed by the district valuer. 

It comes as something of a shock to the official mind when 
compulsory purchase order procedure is not allowed to follow 
its usual pattern, because an owner is so openly hostile to the 
acquisition of his property that he refuses to convey. It may 
be, too, that violence is threatened against anyone who takes 
possession of his property—because it is still true that the 
Englishman clings fondly to the illusion that his home is his 
castle. As recently as August of this year, at York, a man was 
sent to prison for nine months, for assaulting two bailiffs who 
went into his house. In a less violent class, come the problems 
dealt with in P.P. | at 114 J.P.N. 671, and questions upon 
particular applications of ss. 58, and 75 to 77, of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, are not uncommon. 


In Scarborough recently the local authority sought to re- 
develop the site of a clearance area, where all but one of a terrace 
of houses had been acquired under a compulsory purchase 
order made in 1938. One owner refused to recognize the value 
fixed by the district valuer for his site; refused all attempts to 
negotiate, erected a notice on his premises threatening force 
against anyone who attempted to demolish his property, and 
(naturally) refused to convey. These are circumstances which 
may be duplicated in other parts of the country now that slum 
clearance programmes are getting under way, so it is pertinent 
to consider the statutory powers which have existed since 1845 
to deal with such a situation. 


PROCEDURE 

Assuming the normal steps which follow the making of a 
compulsory purchase order have been taken, namely the service 
of a notice to treat followed in due course by notice of entry; 
assuming it is not possible to re-open the question of compensa- 
tion by reference to the Lands Tribunal; and assuming further 
that all attempts at conciliation have failed and the compensa- 
tion money has been tendered but returned, the council must 
take action under ss. 76, 77, and 91 of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845. The first step is to pass a resolution: 

1. Authorizing payment of the compensation into court (the 
question of interest on the compensation money will not arise 
if payment into court is made before entry into the property); 

2. The issue of a warrant to the sheriff asking him to deliver 
possession of the property to the council, and 

3. The sealing of a vesting deed whereby the council will vest 
the fee simple in the property in themselves 


PAYMENT INTO COURT 


A cheque should be drawn for the amount of the compensa- 
tion payable to the Bank of England for the pay office account. 
This must be sent to the Supreme Court Pay Office together 
with a form of request for Direction for Lodgment (form No 


1S) duly completed. The chief accountant of the pay office 
will also require a certified copy of the compulsory purchase 
order for retention and a cheque or postal order for 4s., made 
payable to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue and crossed 
“Inland Revenue Account.” This fee covers the Lodgment of 
Request and the Certificate of Lodgment (form No. 141) which 
will be required before the council proceed to vest the property 
in themselves. It is desirable to make quite sure that the name 
of the owner and the description of the property are correctly 
spelt and described, otherwise the certificate will have to be 
returned for amendment. 


THE VESTING DEED AND WARRANT 


Once the money has been paid into court the vesting deed 
may be executed and stamped ad valorem. A precedent may 
be found in vol. 9 of the Encyclopaedia of Forms and Precedents 
(3rd edn.). 

This vesting deed operates to vest in the council the interest 
of the person failing to convey and no more. If his estate and 
interest prove illusory the real owner may afterwards assert 
his rights. 

The warrant, which needs no stamp but should be under 
the seal of the council, can then be engrossed and delivered 
to the sheriff. Care should be taken that the name of the owner 
of the property is correctly spelt (even though this may differ 
from the spelling in the compulsory purchase order); otherwise 
he may raise an objection when he is in due course served with 
the sheriff's writ for possession, which writ will have been 
drafted according to the wording used in the warrant. When 
these legal formalities have been completed, it remains for the 
sheriff to arrange a suitable date for the service of the writ for 
possession. When this is fixed the owner should be informed, 
in the hope that he will make a last-minute decision to hand 
over the property without the need of the intervention of the 
bailiff. If the owner's attitude continues to be hostile, the 
police should be asked to provide protection at the time agreed 
for the execution of the warrant, and it is also desirable that a 
vehicle manned by three or four men should be provided in 
order to remove any furniture, either to the address given by 
the owner or to the council's depot 

If in the result peaceable possession is given to the bailiff, 
it remains only to inform the owner that his compensation 
money has been lodged in the Royal Courts of Justice giving 
him the name of the account “ ex parte council 
(or corporation) in the matter of the Housing Act, 1936, and 
the compulsory purchase order 19 (the 
account of XY owner of the land). Once the money has been 
lodged in court it remains on deposit, carrying interest at two 
per cent. less income tax, and can be withdrawn only by the 
owner, who must instruct a solicitor to apply for an order of 
the court to direct payment out of the fund W.G.M 


NOTICES 


A Paper on “ Scientific Aspects of the Detection of Crime" will be 


given under the auspices of the Royal Society of Arts by Mr. L. ¢ 
Nickolls, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.LC., F.R.LC., director, Metropolitan 
Police Laboratory, on Wednesday, November 30, at 2.30 p.m., at the 
society's address at John Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. Sir William 
Charles Crocker, M.C., past-president of the Law Society, will 
preside. Applications for tickets should be made to the secretary 
of the society at the address stated. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


THE LEICESTER RATEPAYER AND HIS MONEY, 1954/55 

Mr. S. B. Bordoli, F.1.M.T. A.., A.S.A.A., Leicester city treasurer, 
begins his summary of the city’s finances by reminding readers that 
in Leicester there have been borough chamberiains for 500 years 
whereas the office of treasurer was created in comparatively recent 
times, originating under the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. 
He not only does this but gives readers also a sketch of the fifteenth 
century borough chamberlain’s chest, the original of which is to be 
seen in the Guildhall of Leicester. An interesting opening to an 
excellent publication. 

The diagram which compares the weekly rate bill of the average 
Leicester householder with the cost of various commodities remains 
one of the most effective we have seen. The weekly rate bill of this 
gentleman being Ss. 10d., it is obvious and easy to say that the cost 
ts small and not at all burdensome, but the diagram which makes 
the point that the rate cost of the baths and fire brigade services is 
equivalent only to one cigarette per week must surely get home its 
message more effectively. 

The ratepayers find just under one-third of the total city expenditure 
of £74 million, the remainder coming in nearly equal proportions 
from trading, ctc., revenues and government grants 

Net loan debt of the city totals £26 million, of which £17 million 
is in respect of housing and only £5} million attributable to rate 
fund services. Average rate of interest for the year was £3 6s. per 
cent., a continual rise being shown from the figure of £2 17s 
cent. of 1950/51 Consolidated loans funds and mortgage pools 
temper the wind for housing tenants who might otherwise be charged 
with interest at the current borrowing rate of five per cent 

In common with all county boroughs Leicester receives no general 
highway grant and the maintenance of its roads and bridges cost the 
ratepayers £174,000 during the year, plus £88,000 for street cleansing 
and £74,000 for street lighting. £495,000 was transferred to the 
National Exchequer as the proceeds of motor taxation in the city 

No less than £20 million has been spent on housing, 18,200 dwell- 
ings having been provided. (The total of all houses and flats in the 
city is 86,000.) Public funds subsidized the tenants to the extent of 
£360,000 during the year 

A rate of 25s. 2d. was levied and resulted in the addition to credit 
balances of £70,000, equal to a 7$d. rate 

Trading activities made a mixed showing, the deficit of £37,000 on 
the transport service being almost balanced by the £35,000 surplus 
on the water undertaking. Civic catering again produced a tiny 
credit balance of £161 on a turnover of £36,000 from seven cafés 


PRIVATE BILL, PROCEDURE 

The Joint Committee on Private Bills Procedure dealt with some 
matters which are of special interest to local authorities. It ts 
explained in their report that local authorities promoting Bills must 
not only obey the standing orders of both Houses of Parliament but 
also comply with part XIII of the Local Government Act, 1933 
The standing orders relate mostly to the service of notices upon 
persons who will be affected by the provisions of the Bill; to adver- 
tisements of the Bill in the newspapers; and to the deposit of the 
Bill together with plans and other documents in government depart- 
ments and elsewhere. Normally all private Bills must be deposited in the 
Private Bill Office of the House of Commons by November 27, cach 
Bill being accompanied by a petition addressed to that House for 
leave to bring it in. The committee recommended that power should 
be given by standing order to the Chairman of Committees or the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, as the case may be, to authorize 
at his discretion the carry over of a Bill from one session to the next 
of the same Parliament. 

The representatives of the County Councils Association suggested 
to the committee that not less than 21 days should clapse between 
the second reading and the committee stage of a Bill relating to 
county borough status. They pointed out that until it was known 
that the House had decided to permit the Bill to go forward it was 
a needless expense to deliver briefs. After a Bill has been lodged 
with government departments they may consider the Bill in relation 
to the general law and the policy of the Government. Any comments 
or recommendations which a department may wish to make are then 
embodied in a report which is considered by the Select Committee 
on Bills. The Jomt Committee was of opinion that it would assist 
petitioners to settle with promoters if ministerial reports were available 
at least a fortnight before the opening of the committee on the Bill 
in the first House. 

The committee spent much time receiving evidence on the desir- 
ability or otherwise of private Bills being considered by a joint 
committee of both Houses. It was argued that much expense 


was then avoided. Such committees] are mainly appointed either 
when the Government has suggested that it would be in the public 
interest or when several Bills on the same subject, or competing Bills. 
are simultaneously before Parliament or when there has been genera! 
agreement among promoters and opponents that there should be a 
joint committee. The committee suggest that the possibility of 
reaching such agreement should always be considered seriously by 
those concerned. But the view was generally expressed by witnesses 
that, on balance, the present procedure is sound being based on the 
view that until the case for the promoters is deployed and the attitude 
of the government departments concerned is known, petitioners are 
placed at an unfair disadvantage. The committee did not recommend 
any alteration in the present system. 

With the object of ensuring that local authorities seeking similar 
powers and where possible should receive these powers in the same 
form, the two chairmen, with the aid of an unofficial committee 
have in the past few years published successive editions of the book 
known as “ Model Clauses."" Some witnesses complained that the 
use of the word “ model” was misleading in that it encouraged the 
belief that they were both acceptable without question and should be 
invariably adopted as they stood. Some of the representatives of loca! 
authorities and of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
were in favour of periodic public Acts containing clauses conferring 
powers applicable either to local authorities generally or to particular 
classes of local authorities. The Joint Committee recommended that 
the Government should sponsor such a Bill at least once every 10 years. 

The Joint Committee gave very careful consideration to the 
desirability of abolishing town meetings and polls in connexion with 
the promotion of private Bills by local authorities. This was recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Local Government and after- 
wards supported by the Local Government and Public Health 
Consolidation Committee in 1932. The Joint Committee recommend 
that legislation should be introduced to abolish town meetings and 
polls. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND RESIDENTIAL SERVICES IN KENT 


The report of the county medical officer for Kent for 1954 
contains information of general interest in relation to the local health 
services and to the provision of residential accommodation under the 
National Assistance Act. It is shown that the developments in the 
use of radio-telephony have enabled a comprehensive ambulance 
service to be provided at a much lower cost than would otherwise 
have been possible. Reference is made to the provision of evening 
and night attendants for elderly people in one area having a popula- 
tion of some quarter of a million, which is approximately one-sixth 
of the whole county. This scheme was designed and administered 
so as to pay the fullest regard to the part that voluntary effort can 
play in the care of the aged. No assistance is given in any case unless 
there has first been the fullest consultation with the local voluntary 
bodies and they are unable to provide help. The scheme was intro- 
duced as a pilot experiment for a limited period in a part of the 
county. It is undertaken as part of the home-help service and with 
the same personnel, but it is provided under s. 28 of the National 
Health Service Act. The arrangements include evening service. 
preparation for sleep, provision of meals, attention to fires, and night 
service. The service may be either continuous or intermittent 
dependent upon available help from relatives or other sources. 
scheme had only been in operation for two months before the end 
of the year covered by the annual report but a report has since been 
made to the county council giving later details of the help which 
had been given and showing that the scheme has contributed much 
to the welfare and happiness of old people during the late stages 
of their lives. It is estimated that if it were extended to the whole 
county, which is recommended by the county medical officer, it 
would cost £15,000 for a full year, increasing in future years as 
the scheme becomes known. 

Another interesting experiment is the inauguration of a family 
health service with the object of preventing, where possible, the 
temporary break-up of a family resulting from the necessity to have 
children received into care under the Children Act, 1948, owing to 
their being deprived of the care of their mother, such as on admission 
to hospital. Assistance is not usually provided for more than three 
months. Where necessary, a whole-time helper is employed, but in 
some cases only a part-time helper is required, such as to look after 
children while their father is at work. Parents must contribute towards 
the cost, or even pay the full cost, according to their ability as under 
the domestic help scheme. It was stated in a recent report to the 
county council that of the 105 families who had been looked after, 
having 380 children, in about 80 per cent. no serious problems arose. 
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In the remaining 20, however, varied difficulties arose but they were 
not necessarily what are known as “ problem families.” In some 
cases it has been difficult to provide an effective service. Sometimes 
the helps have found difficulty in persuading the father to give enough 
money to buy food for the children. 

Turning to the provision of residential accommodation under the 
National Assistance Act it is noted that out of 2,364 elderly or disabled 
persons provided with accommodation, 935 were in county council 
homes, 426 in voluntary homes for old people, and 239 in special 
homes run by voluntary organizations, the remainder being in former 
institutions. Attention is drawn to the value of joint-user establish- 
ments, between the council and the regional hospital board. The 
views of the county medical officer are of special interest in this 
matter bearing in mind the views held in some quarters that joint- 
user arrangements should be ended. As he shows, the advantage 
is that those persons whose condition is such that they alternate 
between health and sickness can receive all the care and attention 
they need without having to be moved away from the establishment. 
He hopes that the joint-user establishment will be regarded as a 
permanent feature of the provision of accommodation for old people. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN SEPTEMBER QUARTER, 1955 

The Registrar-General has announced the provisional figures of 
births and deaths in England and Wales in the third quarter of 1955. 

Live births registered numbered 166,584, representing a rate of 
14-9 per 1,000 population. Comparable figures for the September 
quarters of 1954 and 1953 were 166,938 (rate 15-0) and 172,943 
(rate 15-6) respectively 

There were 101,647 deaths registered in the September quarter, 
1955, representing a rate of 9-1 per 1,000 population. The rates for 
the third quarters of 1954 and 1953 were 9-3 and 8-9 respectively. 
Deaths of children under one year of age numbered 3,605, giving 
a rate of 21-6 per 1,000 related live births. 


ROAD CASULALTIES—AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1955 

There were 25,384 casualties on the roads of Great Britain in 
September, including 491 deaths and 5,935 serious injuries. 

Compared with September, 1954, these figures—which are provi- 
sional—show an increase in the total of 2,770, or just over 12 per 
cent. Deaths increased by 66, serious injuries by 527, and slight 
injuries by 2,177 

The final total for August was 27,215, an increase of 3,450 over 
the total for August, 1954. Deaths numbered 499 and serious injuries 
6,224 

With over half a million more vehicles on the road, motor cyclists, 
motorists and their passengers suffered 2,574 more casualties in August 
than in the same month last year. Their total casualties were 16,040, 
including 273 deaths. 

Pedestrian casualties increased by 206 to 5,389, of which 167 were 
fatal, and pedal cycle casulaties by 667 to 5,771, including 59 deaths. 

Police reports show that over 10,000 accidents out of a total of 
over 21,000 were due primarily to driving faults. The former figure 
is nearly 18 per cent. higher than a year ago. The most common 
faults were turning right without due care, crossing without due care 
at road junctions and misjudging clearance, distance or speed. 

Faults by pedal cyclists were the main factor in 3,247 accidents and 
faults by pedestrians in 4,282 accidents. 

Casualties to children in August totalled 5,631—678 more than in 
August last year 


YEOVIL RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL ACCOUNTS, 1954/55 
Mr. R. J. Parsons, F.I.M.T.A., has produced once again an 

excellently contrived, concise statement of his authority's financial 

transactions—in other words, a real abstract of accounts. 

Rates levied in the district in 1955/56 totalled 24s. 2d. (6s. for 
rural district council services) and in one statistical statement Mr. 
Parsons has made an interesting comparison of the rates levied per 
£ of rateable value and per head of population in the rural district 
with the average figures of 90 other rural districts in England and 
Wales, appropriate adjustments having been made for parish rates 
While the net rate in the district is nearly 1s. above average, the rates 
levied per head of population in Yeovil are only £4 18s. 7d. as 
compared with the average of £6 7s. 8d. There may be a variety of 
reasons for this difference but, as the treasurer says, it will be interest- 
ing to see the position next year when the revalued figures of rateable 
value are in use. 

Yeovil operates a differential rent scheme and this is one of the 
reasons quoted by Mr. Parsons as responsible for the increase in 
the housing revenue account surplus from £3,800 to £6,700. The 
council own 1,636 houses and the differential rent scheme produced 
in 1954/55, income of £4,800. During the year four more pre-war 
houses were sold at prices varying between 25 and 30 years’ purchase 
of the basic rent: 14 houses in all have now been sold with a resultant 


sizeable saving to the Exchequer if not a great deal to the rates 
It is noteworthy, and a tribute to those responsible for collection 
as well as to the tenants that at April 2, 1955, arrears of rent amounted 
to only £25—an average of less than 4d. per tenant. 

Housing repairs cost in 1954/55 an average of £9 | Ss. 4d. per house 
as compared with £8 Is. 3d in 1949/50; the repairs contribution is 
at present £10 and there is an accumulated balance on the repairs 
fund of £19 12s. per house, but Mr. Parsons points out that if the 
policy of maintaining a minimum balance of £20 per house is to be 
continued a further increase in the repairs contribution will soon be 
necessary. 

Total expenditure on the water undertaking was £44,100; the 
deficit of £18,200 on the year’s working was met as to £12,800 by 
Somerset county council and as to £5,400 by the district council. 

The already strong financial position of the authority was again 
enhanced, the year’s working resulting in a surplus of £7,000, bringing 
the total credit balance to £29,600; in addition there was a credit 
balance of £3,000 on the vehicles renewals fund. 


HALL MARKING LAWS 
The President of the Board of Trade has invited Sir Leonard Stone, 
Vice Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster, to be chairman 
of a Departmental Committee to review the hall marking laws, and 
Sir Leonard Stone has accepted his invitation. The composition of 
the committee and the exact terms of reference will be announced 
later. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


The National Housing and Town Planning Council is concerned 
at what it considers to be the inadequacy of the aim of the Government 
to re-house 200,000 people from the slums each year. It believes 
that at this rate the process of replacing existing unfit houses will 
not be completed for 20 years and that by then other houses will 
also have become unfit. In 1953 the council made a pilot survey of 
housing conditions which disclosed that in 520 areas with a population 
of 194 million there were 431,245 dwellings which could not be made 
fit for occupation at a reasonable expense. Recently the council made 
further inquiries which showed that the estimate of 1953 was under- 
rated. It is now considered that out of 54 million houses over half 
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a million are sub-standard. The council has suggested, therefore, 

that local authorities should now take firm action under their general 

ore to compel owners to close houses which are unfit for human 
tation. 


SHOPS ACT ADMINISTRATION IN DARLINGTON 

In a separate report on the working of the Shops Act, Mr. R. 
Billings, chief inspector to the county borough of Darlington, voices 
the views of many other inspectors when he criticizes the present 
legislation and expresses a need for amendment. Shops inspectors 
today, he says, are attempting to enforce unenforceable provisions 
of legislation sadly out of step with the times. Ambiguous definitions 
and multitudinous exemptions have brought the law into such a 
state that nationally there appears to be little uniformity in adminis- 
tration. Local shop orders are, he considers, a proper function of 
local authorities and these can deal with local conditions. On Sunday 
trading, however, there is some confusion, and it is no wonder that 
the community generally is baffled and the shopkeepers are perplexed. 
Mr. Billings goes so far as to say that the law on Sunday trading 
is downright bad and it is not surprising that nothing short of chaos 
exists in the country today. 

The function of the inspectors becomes more and more advisory, 
and there were no prosecutions during the year. Shopkeepers 
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frequently wish to discuss matters of staff employment and staff 
facilities, and there are questions about premises. “ The visits have 
been made with the purpose of establishing mutual respect and 
co-operation and there is no doubt that considerable success has 
been achieved in this matter. In this town there is no reason why 
a shopkeeper need break the law through ignorance or forgetfulness. 
Your inspectors have habitually and continuously presented informa- 
tion to traders and also the frequency of visits gives no excuse for 
lapses of memory.” Special attention has been given, says the report, 
to toilet and washing facilities, heating, lighting and ventilation and 
whilst some improvements have been achieved, many premises apart 
from the front part, are still incredibly grim and depressing. It has 
been exceptionally hard to convince traders that a shop, warm in 
winter for assistants, might also attract customers and that setting 
and type of heaters are both critical factors. 


There appears to be a fairly stable labour force in the shops, 
although it seems that there are fewer young men being attracted. 
It may be that this is being made up by an increase in female part- 
time workers, whose numbers appear to have doubled during the 
past four years. These are mainly married women who are now 
becoming more of the rule in shops rather than the exception, as it 
was before the war. 


LAW AND PENALTIES IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
OTHER COURTS 


No. 93. 
CLUB PREMISES DISQUALIFIED AT LLANDUDNO 

A proprietary club in Llandudno was raided by the police at 11.30 
p.m. one night in July, last, and the sequel was heard a few days ago 
at Llandudno magistrates’ court, when charges of consuming intoxicat- 
ing liquor after permitted hours, contrary to s. 100 of the Licensing 
Act, 1953, were heard against 11 persons found on the club premises 
on the night of the raid. Charges of aiding and abetting the consumers 
were preferred against the proprietor and his wife. 


For the prosecution, it was stated that the club was registered as a 


proprietary club on March 11, 1954, and opened on July 7 of that 
year. The club was well furnished and the appointments were 
sumptuous. Following complaints the club was kept under observa- 
tion by the police upon a number of nights in June and July of this 
year, and it was noticed that a large number of persons left the club 
on each occasion late at night. 

The raid on the club was carried out by nine police officers and 
the 1! persons charged with consuming were found sitting at tables 
in small groups. The premises, said the inspector, who led the raid, 
had the appearance of a public house bar in full swing. There were 
two barmaids behind the bar and a waiter nearby; one barmaid was 
in the act of filling a glass. The proprietor, who was on the premises, 
was asked for an explanation and stated that seven of those present 
were members of the staff celebrating the birthday of the wife of 
one of them, and three of the remaining four were personal friends 
of the proprietor. The proprietor added in Welsh to the inspector: 
“Fair play. As a Welshman you could have given me a warning 
instead of coming here like this.” 

The inspector stated that on entering the premises he seized the 
club records. Investigation brought to light the fact that illegal sales 
of intoxicating liquor had taken place, that persons who were not 
members were habitually admitted for the sole purpose of obtaining 
liquor and that although the club was ostensibly a sailing club no 
boats had, in fact, been acquired. 

For the defendant proprictor it was stressed, and admitted by the 
police, that the premises were admirably suited for use as club premises 
and that the members were “ a decent type of people."’ The proprietor 
agreed that drinking should have stopped at 10 p.m. and in evidence 
told the court that he had no previous experience of running clubs 
and that since the raid he had been careful to close the bar at 10 p.m. 
and had found that membership had dropped considerably. 

The court fined the I! consumers £5 each and the proprietor a 
total of £25 on 11! charges of aiding and abetting. Charges against 
his wife were dismissed. The proprictor was also ordered to pay 
£5 Ss. costs and an order was made that the club should be struck 
off the register and that the premises should not be used or occupied 
for the purpose of a registered club for 12 months. 

COMMENT 

Colonel J. Douglas Porter, O.B.E., D.L., M.A., clerk to the Conway, 
Llandudno justices, to whom the writer is greatly indebted for this 
report, states that in his 33 years’ experience of the courts, this was 
the first occasion upon which an application had been made to the 


court to strike a club off the register. To those whose work lies in 
London this is almost unbelievable, for such applications are made 
in every week of the year. 

The report supplied to the writer mentions that the proprietor and 
his counsel both stressed the difficulties in which an inexperienced 
person can find himself in running a club. It is true that there are 
many snags and pitfalls to trap the unwary but it is surely equally 
true that there are many having responsibility for the good conduct 
of clubs who do not want to familiarize themselves with the statutory 
requirements necessary for the proper running of a club for they 
know that if they do they will experience, as did the proprietor in 
this case after the raid, a diminution in their profits. 

The law is easy to find for in s. 103 (1) of the Licensing Act, 1953, 
the permitted hours for the consumption of intoxicating liquor in 
registered clubs are clearly defined, and in s. 144 of the Act are set 
out in great detail the grounds upon which a magistrates’ court may 
order a club to be struck off the register. 

It is doubtful if, apart from the laws relating to betting and prostitu- 
tion, there is any branch of the law of this country which is so 
frequently set at naught as the law relating to clubs, and it is greatly 
to the discredit of successive governments that they continue to burke 
the issue. The flagrant violations of club law operate greatly to the 
detriment of licensees for the licensing laws are enforced rigidly up 
and down the country and one can well understand the bitterness 
of licensees at the pusillanimity of successive governments. 

It is in subs. (4) of s. 103 that power is given to order that premises 
occupied by a club shall not be occupied and used for the purpose 
of a registered club in the case of a first order for 12 months, and 
in the case of premises which have been subject to a previous order, 
five years. This is the penalty, of course, dreaded by club proprietors 
and it is perhaps a little surprising that in the case reported above 
an order of disqualification was made for it does not appear that, 
apart from drinking out of hours, there was any other form of 
misconduct by those present upon the premises. It is very usual, 
in such cases, for the application for disqualification to be stood 
over for a period of months to see how the premises are conducted, 
and in many cases the proprietor has the sense to see that it is no 
use kicking against the pricks and conducts the club thereafter in 
such a manner as to avoid further prosecution. R.L.H. 


No. 94. 
RIVER POLLUTION 

Nottingham magistrates learnt last month of the circumstances in 
which thousands of fish died in the River Trent recently. 

A limited company was charged with unlawfully causing to flow 
into a tributary of the River Trent, containing fish, certain liquid 
matter to such an extent as to cause the waters to become poisonous 
or injurious to fish in such waters, contrary to s. 8 (1) of the Salmon 
and Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1923. 

For the prosecution it was stated that the defendant company used 
in connexion with their a@ poisonous solution, cyanide, for 
zinc plating. This was stored in a vat which was periodically cleaned 
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and for this purpose the solution, which was worth about £300 and 
was used over and over again, was pumped into a storage tank. 
Also in connexion with their business the firm disposed of waste 
sewage into the main drain after it had first passed through a 
neutralizing chamber. From this neutralizing chamber there was an 
overflow into a dyke which flowed into a tributary of the Trent. 
Because of the increased work done by the defendant company, a 
surplus of 10,000 gallons per hour was passing from the neutralizing 
chamber into this dyke instead of going into the sewer. 

On a day in August, last, the plating vat was emptied for cleaning 
and the poisonous solution pumped into the storage tank. By the 
negligence of the firm's workmen, this solution escaped into the 
neutralizing chamber and from there mixed with other waste products. 
Some went into the sewer and was harmless and some passed through 
the overflow into the dyke and the tributary of the Trent. Sufficient 
poisonous solution got into the tributary of the Trent to kill a great 
number of fish, although it was submitted on behalf of the company, 
which pleaded guilty, that no danger would be caused to human 
beings. Counsel for the company also said that arrangements had 
now been made to render it impossible for a similar accident to 
occur again, and he added that the company would pay for the 
replacement of the fish. 

The court imposed a fine of £50. 

COMMENT 

Offences under s. 8 of the Act of 1923, which strikes at the pollution 
of waters containing fish by poisonous substances and trade effluents, 
may be punished by virtue of s. 74 of the Act, by a fine of £50 and 
it is to be noted that the court took a sufficiently serious view of the 
case reported above to impose the maximum penalty. 

(The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. Arthur Cust, LL.B., clerk to 
the Nottingham justices, for information in regard to this case.) 

R.L.H. 
PENALTIES 
Stockton—November, 1955. Failing to provide a guard for a machine. 
Fined £20. The clothing of a workman in an engineering works 
was stripped off him by a revolving bar attached to a lathe. 
Stanley—November, 1955. (1) Selling a goldfinch and a redpoll. 
(2) Offering for sale a redpoll and two goldfinches. Fined £5, 
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to pay £8 I6s. costs; the birds confiscated. Defendant, a man 
of 23, admitted selling the wild birds but said he believed that 
they had been bred in captivity. 

Westbury—November, 1955. Concealing a soldier absent without 
leave. Two defendants, each fined £5. Defendants, husband and 
wife, said they thought the soldier was on leave. 

November, 1955. Obtaining sums of £2 Iy., 

£2 Is., and £2 4s. by false pretences (three 

charges). Fined £30 on each charge, to pay 
£5 5s. costs. 

November, 1955. Aiding and abetting the above 

offences. Fined £30 on each charge, to pay 

£5 Ss. costs. Defendants, miners, obtained 
more than £190 from the Coal Board by 

falsely claiming that one of the defendants, a 

timekeeper, had worked overtime. 


November, 1955. Unlawfully using a net for taking wild 

birds. Two defendants, each fined £5 

November, 1955. Keeping two goldfinches and one linnet 

in cages which were not large enough for the purpose 

(three charges). Fined £3 on each charge. Being in unlawful 

possession of five goldfinches and three linnets (eight 

charges). Fined £1 on each charge. All defendants ordered 
to pay £2 2s. costs. The cases, the first of their kind in 

North Wales, involved three defendants. An order was 

made for the forfeiture of the birds, nets and cages, and 

_ the birds were released. 

Middlesex Sessions—November, 1955. Unlawful possession of 
16,857 grains of Indian hemp. Two defendants, one sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment and the other to 30 months. 

Rotherham—November, 1955. Causing unnecessary suffering to a 
bitch and six puppies by omitting to give sufficient food and 
proper care. Two defendants, each fined 10s., to pay £2 2s. 
costs and disqualified from keeping dogs for five years. Deten- 
dants, husband and wife. The male defendant had received the 
Bronze Medal of the R.S.P.C.A. cight years ago for courage 
and humanity in rescuing a kitten from a quarry 


Bishop Auckland 


Mold < 


PERSCNALIA 


Mr. Dennis Sidney Clackett has been appointed an assistant official 
receiver for the bankruptcy district of the county courts of Southamp- 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. J. A. Galloway, senior assistant solicitor to Bolton, Lancs., 
county borough, has been appointed deputy town clerk of the county 
borough of Bury, Lancs. Mr. Galloway, who has been at Bolton 
since September, 1948, succeeds Mr. J. V. Cowan, M.A., who has 
been appointed deputy town clerk of the borough of Luton, Beds. 
Mr. Cowan, who was appointed deputy town clerk of Bury in April, 
1953, was previously senior assistant solicitor to Ipswich, Suffolk, 
county borough. 

Mr. John Leigh Turner has been appointed deputy town clerk of 
Bridgwater, Somt., borough. Mr. Turner is at present assistant 
solicitor to Aldershot, Hants., borough council, which appointment 
he has held since February, 1948. He was admitted in March, 1948. 
Mr. Turner will be taking up his new duties on December 28, 1955, 
and succeeds Mr. I. R. S. Worman, who has retired owing to ill- 
health. 

Mr. Samuel Mottram, assistant solicitor to the county borough of 
Middlesbrough, Yorks., has been appointed senior assistant solicitor 
to the county borough of Oldham, Lancs., to succeed Mr. Derek B. 
Charlick, who was recently appointed deputy town clerk of Crewe, 
Cheshire. Mr. Mottram served his articles with Mr. E. C. Parr, the 
town clerk of Middlesbrough, and was admitted in June, 1949. 


Mr. W. G. E. Lewis, assistant solicitor to Scarborough, Yorks., 
corporation, has been appointed assistant solicitor to Reading, Berks., 
borough council. 

Mr. J. M. Rogers, of Dolgelley, Merioneth, has been appointed 
solicitor to represent the Gwynedd police authority at Barmouth, 
Towyn, Blaenau Ffestiniog, Penrhyndeudraeth and Bala courts, in 
the county of Merioneth. Mr. Glanmor Jones, of Dolgelley, has been 
appointed to act in a similar capacity at Dolgelley, and Mr. Bernard 
J. Williams at Corwen court. 


Mr. Ralph Donovan Copper has been appointed assistant official 
receiver for the bankruptcy district of the county courts of Manchester 
and Salford; and for the bankruptcy district of the county courts of 
Hanley and Stoke-upon-Trent; Crewe and Nantwich; Macclesfield; 
Newton; Shrewsbury and Stafford. This appointment, announced 
by the Board of Trade, takes effect from November 16, 1955. 


Newport and Ryde (1.0.W.); Portsmouth 
and Winchester; and for the bankruptcy district of the county 
courts of Salisbury; Dorchester; and Yeovil. This appointment, 
announced by the Board of Trade, takes effect from November 14, 
1955. 

Miss P. L. Thornton, children’s welfare officer with the Hertford- 
shire children’s committee, has been appointed as assistant children’s 
officer (field work) under the Nottinghamshire children’s committee, 
in succession to Miss M. H. Taylor, who will shortly be leaving to 
take up an appointment as deputy children’s officer with the Kent 
children’s committee. 


ton; Bournemouth; 


RETIREMENTS 


Mr. Charles Richard Fox, chief constable of Oxford since 1924 
will retire at the end of June, 1956. He joined the Oxford force as 
a sergeant in 1914. 

Mr. L. Atwell will be retiring from the appointment of town clerk 
of Taunton, Somt., on March 31, 1956, and Mr. K. A. Horne has 
been appointed to succeed him. Mr. Horne was articled to Mr. 
W. R. Kew, town clerk of Northampton, and subsequently served as 
assistant solicitor to Northampton county borough council. He has 
held the appointment of deputy town clerk at Taunton for the last 
six years 


OBITUARY 


Superintendent Edward Honbrook, the deputy chief constable of 
York, collapsed and died on November 11, last. Superintendent 
Honbrook was 44 years of age. He was conducting police prosecu 
tions at York magistrates’ court a few hours before his death, 
Superintendent Honbrook served in the Swansea borough police 
force before moving to York a year ago, see our issue of September 4 
1954, 

Mr. James Edward Ryall, O.B.E., chief constable of Somerset for 
15 years, has died. He was 62, and relinquished his post at the end 
of last year through ill-health, see our issue of October 23, 1954 
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Evidence and Procedure in Magistrates’ Courts. By William Shaw, 
M.A., formerly Clerk to the Manchester City Justices. Butterworth 
& Co. (Publishers) Lid., 88 Kingsway, W.C.2. Price 10s. 64. 
net, by post Sd. extra. 

Newly-appointed justices, and many with some experience, are 
puzzied and baffled by the rules of evidence They may have been 
told that a question they want to put is inadmissible because it 
introduces hearsay, and they do not quite understand what that means 
Again, how often, and how naturally, does a justice say that before 
expressing his opinion about the defendant's guilt he would like to 
know what sort of character he bears. Lay justices cannot be expected 
to pore over the larger treatises on evidence, and the incomparable 
Stephen's Digest would be unintelligible to a beginner in the magis- 
trates’ courts. What he wants is exactly what Mr. Shaw, out of his 
long experience of the courts, and his great knowledge, has provided 
in this short but comprehensive book 

In little more than a 100 pages, divided into 16 chapters, the whole 
subject is covered sufficiently for the acquisition of a sound working 
knowledge. The competency of witnesses, privilege, self-incrimination 
corroboration, re-hearing and re-opening a case, all are dealt with 
simply and clearly. The main part of the book is concerned with 
evidence, but procedure is also included 

This is the second edition, brought up to date and in some respects 
revised. We recommend it as a book to be read through, for it is 
interesting and free from difficulty, and after it has been read it will 
be an easy source of information to which to turn on points that may 
have arisen in court. The arrangement, the division into paragraphs 
with bold headings, together with the index, make it convenient in 
every way 


Oke’s Magisterial Formulist. Third (Cumulative) Noter-up to Four- 
teenth Edition. By J. P. Wilson, Solicitor, Clerk to Sunderland 
Justices. London: Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 88 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Price, Complete Work, £5 10s. net. Third 
Cumulative Noter-up alone, 12s. 6d., post 3d. extra. 

The second noter-up was prepared in June, 1954, and Mr. Wilson 
has now brought the work (which consists of main volume, supple- 
mentary volume, and noter-up), up to July, 1955. By following the 
instructions for using this noter-up in conjunction with the main work 
and supplementary volume, users of Oke can be sure of finding the 
necessary form to meet any case arising in a magistrates’ court. It 
has proved invaluable to clerks to justices and their assistants 


Mens Rea in Statutory Offences. By J. Li. J. Edwards, M.A., LL.B., 
Ph.D., Barrister-at-Law, Reader in Law in the Queen's University 
of Belfast. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London, 
W.C.2. Price 21s. net. (Being the eighth volume in the English 
Studies in Criminal Science, edited for the Department of 
_ ~~ Science, Faculty of Law, University of Cambridge, by 

. Radzinowicz, LL.D.) 

- non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea is a sound principle which 
could easily be acted upon when crimes were comparatively few and 
were recognized as such by common consent. Statutory offences 
have in modern times multiplied exceedingly, and many of them are 
committed by generally law abiding people without any consciousness 
of guilt. An act is absolutely prohibited, or a duty is absolutely 
imposed, and failure to comply with the law constitutes the offence. 
The mens rea principle seems to be in danger, but it cannot be denied 
that amid the complicated conditions of modern life the sanctions 
of the criminal law must be used to enforce obedience to statutes 
and regulations. The law must be made to work, even if this involves 
some modification of a cherished doctrine 

Dr. Edwards, in a scholarly examination of the whole question of 
mens rea, deals with the interpretation placed upon such familiar words 
as “ malice,” “ wilfulness,” “ knowingly,” “ permitting,” “ suffering,” 
“ causing,” “allowing,” and “ fraudulently.” He examines a vast 
number of decisions, old and new, and subjects them whenever he thinks 
necessary, to criticism on the ground of unsoundness or inconsistency 
He also deals with the present position with regard to vicarious liability 
in statutory offences, and discusses degrees of knowledge and connivance 

In imputing malice, in the legal and not in the colloquial sense, it is 
pointed out, it is often overlooked that a forbidden act consists of 
a number of clements, and that the wrong is intentional only when 
the intention extends to all the clements of the wrong. Failure to 
realize this has given rise to several unsatisfactory decisions, says 
Dr. Edwards, who goes on to discuss “ general malice” or “ trans- 
ferred malice,” which he examines closely, and describes as a convenient 
theory 


Many readers will appreciate the value of the exposition of the 
difficult subject of claim of right in relation to criminal offences. 
Dr. Edwards draws a clear distinction not always recognized between 
such a claim as ousting jurisdiction and as a defence to the charge 
This lucidity in argument and explanation is characteristic of the 
whole book and, if we may say so, shows the academic lawyer at 
his best. 

It is, it appears, for the courts, for writers, and for draftsmen to do 
their share in preserving important principles about criminal respon- 
sibility. One satisfactory feature of many modern statutes imposing 
in general a vicarious liability is the proviso giving a defendant the 
opportunity to exculpate himself by proving absence of knowledge 
and the exercise of due diligence. Many readers will subscribe to the 
submission that liability should at the least be based on “ blameful 
inadvertence where the offence cannot otherwise be considered to 
involve mens rea 

Dr. Edwards has set out to “ direct attention to the serious danger 
of the criminal law falling into disrepute if both the legislature and 
the courts allow statutory offences to be administered with scant 
regard for the doctrine of mens rea.” In pursuit of his object he 
has written a book of the greatest value for everyone who studies or 
practises criminal law 


Tenth Edition, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


D. Kitchin, A.M.Inst.T. 


Road Transport Law. By L. 
lliffe & Sons, Ltd. 


revised by E. K. Wenlock. 
(by post 10s. 10d.). 

This is not a textbook. It is stated that its purpose is * to enable 
the layman easily to understand the various Acts and regulations 
affecting the construction, equipment and operation of vehicles.” 
Pages 7 to 15 inclusive deal with the position of carriers of goods 
and passengers under the common law The remainder of the 
book summarizes the statutory provisions without pretending to set 
them out in detail. It does, however, give as a heading to each chapter 
a list of the statutes and statutory instruments affecting the subject 
dealt with in that chapter so that they can be referred to if the reader 
wishes 

The book has been revised and brought up to date to state the 
law, it is claimed, as at August 15, 1955. The main test of the usefulness 
of such a book must surely be the extent to which the public for 
which it is intended will go on buying it. This one was published first 
in 1941 and has now reached its 10th edition. One is entitled to 
assume from this that it fulfils its purpose. It covers a vast fieid 
and it is clearly written so that it is easy to follow. It must, we feel, 
be of very great assistance to those whose business obliges them to 
be familiar with the ramifications of the law concerning road trans- 
port, although no one would expect it to contain all the answers 
to the many problems some of which trouble, and at times seem 
somewhat to baffle. our courts of law 


BOOKS AND PAPERS RECEIVED 


Ninety-first annual report on Alkali, &c., Works, by the Chief 
Inspectors, 1954. London: H.M. Stationery Office. Price 3s. net. 


Report on the Working Party on the Sale of Old Metals and the 
Control of Dealers in Old Metals. London: H.M. Stationery Office 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Journal of African Administration. Volume VII, No. 4. Published 
for the Secretary of State for the Colonies by H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 

The Lawyer's Remembrancer and Pocket Book, 1956. Revised 
and edited by J. W. Whitlock, M.A., LL.B. London: Butterworth 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. Price 13s. 6d. net, postage 7d. 


Wales and Monmouthshire. Report of Government Action for the 
year ended June 30, 1955. London: H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
2s. net. 


Digest of Welsh Statistics. 
Office. Price 6s. net. 


Some Aspects of Legal Education in the U.S.S.R., by E. L. Johnson. 
Bulletin vol. 2, No. 3 (October, 1955), Legal; issued by The Society 
for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R., 14 Kensington Square, W.8. 


The Law of Negotiable Instruments in South Africa, 3rd edn. 
By Denis V. Cowen and Leonard Gering. Cape Town, Wynberg, and 
Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd. £3 12s. 6d. net. 


No. 2, 1955. London: H.M. Stationery 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 


OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS BILL 

Mr. Hugh Fraser's Obscene Publications Bill has now been pub- 
lished. It makes changes in both the substance and the language of 
the law. The common law misdemeanour of obscene libel disappears 
and is replaced by a new statutory offence. The question of intention 
is declared to be relevant, and the court is required to consider among 
other factors 

(a) the dominant effect of the publication; 

(>) evidence of its corrupting influence if any; 

(c) the literary or other merit of the publication; and 

(d) the class of persons among whom it is likely to circulate. 

The word “ obscene ™ is extended to cover publications that unduly 
exploit horror, cruelty and violence. Whereas the common law sets 
no limit to the punishment for obscene publication, the Bill lays 
down maximum penalties of a fine up to £100, imprisonment of up 
to four months, or both 

The Bill also amends the law relating to “ destruction orders ™ 
by magistrates by (a) introducing the same test of obscenity as that 
prescribed for criminal offences; and (+) giving the author, publisher, 
printer and distributor the right to give and call evidence. The 
destruction of obscene publications by the customs authorities is 
made dependent on the issue of a destruction order by a magistrate 
Provision is made for uniformity in the operation of the law by 
making all proceedings in England and Wales subject to the consent 
of the Attorney-General 


SMALL LOTTERIES AND GAMING BILL 

Mr. Ernest Davies’ Small Lotteries and Gaming Bill has also been 
published. It authorizes small lotteries and small card and gaming 
parties subject to conditions recommended by the Royal Commission 
on Betting, Lotteries and Gaming, 1949-1951. It provides that small 
lotteries can be conducted by societies which register with the local 
authority and the purpose of which is either to promote or assist 
charitable, cultural or athletic or other purposes not connected with 
private gain 

The conditions applicable to small lotteries include the following 

No prize shall exceed £100. 

No ticket shall be sold at more than Is 

Not more than 10,000 tickets can be sold 

Expenses shall not exceed five per cent. of the proceeds 

Not more than one-half of the proceeds after deduction of expenses 

can be distributed 

The price of all tickets shall be the same. 

The lottery must not be advertised except to members 

Tickets shall not be sent through the post except to members. 

Whist drives and similar entertainments would be legalized under 
cl. 2, which provides that only a single charge not exceeding Ss. can 
be made each day, and that only one distribution of prizes limited 
to a total of £20 shall be made daily. 

Clause 3 provides for registration of societies promoting lotteries 
with the local authority on lines similar to those of the provisions for 
registration contained in the Pool Betting Act, 1954. The fee for 
registration is £1 per annum, and the right of appeal against refusal 
of registration is provided 

Clause 4 requires annual returns to be filed by the promoters of 
the lotteries with the local authority of the total number of tickets 
sold, expenses incurred, the proceeds of the lottery, the purpose to 
which they are applied and the manner of their disposal 


INDICTMENTS (AMENDMENTS) BILL 
Mr. Hector Hughes (Aberdeen, N.) has given notice that he intends 
to seek permission under the Ten Minute Rule to introduce a Bill 
to amend the law of criminal procedure relating to the preferment of 
indictments 


DIVORCE REPORT 
The Solicitor-General informed the Commons that it is hoped to 
publish the Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce by the end 
of January 


CHILD NEGLECT: PROBATION ORDERS 
Mr. S. S. Awbery (Bristol, C.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in the Commons if he would introduce legislation 
to provide that parents who were found guilty of neglect of children 
could be trained instead of being sent to prison, where such a procedure 
was thought to be desirable 


The Secretary of State for the Home Department, Major Lloyd 
George, replied that courts had already power to make a probation 
order, where they were of the opinion that it was expedient to do so, 
in respect of any parent found guilty of neglect of children. The 
court might also require mothers they put on probation to reside 
at one of the homes where neglected mothers, accompanied by their 
children under five years of age, were given training in household 
management and child care, usually for a period of four months 


ATTENDANCE AND DETENTION CENTRES 

Mr. H. Hynd (Accrington) asked the Secretary of State what pro 
gress was being made with the provision of the attendance centres 
and detention centres that were authorized by the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. 

Major Lioyd-George replied that the 
centres for boys aged 12 but under 17 was proceeding wherever 
there appeared likely to be a sufficient concentration of cases to 
enable a centre to operate. Forty centres were at present authorized 
of which 32 were already in operation 

Regarding detention centres, a junior centre for boys not less than 
14 and under 17 years of age was opened at Campsfield House 
Kidlington, Oxfordshire, in July, 1952. A senior detention centre for 
boys not less than 17 and under 21 years of age was opened at 
Blantyre House, Goudhurst, Kent, in April, 1954. A second junior 
centre at Foston Hall, Derbyshire, was nearly ready for occupation 
ind was expected to be open at the latest early in the New Year 
Buildings for a second senior centre were in course of adaptation at 
Werrington, Staffordshire, and he hoped it would be open towards 
the end of next year 


provision of attendance 


ABOLITION OF DEATH PENALTY BILI 
Mr. S. Silverman (Nelson and Colne) has been granted permission 
under the Ten Minute Rule to introduce a Bill “ to abolish or for a 
period suspend the passing and execution of the death sentence on 
conviction of murder and to substitute an alternative penalty therefor.” 
The Bill has now been formally introduced and is supported by 
Mr. Ede, Mr. C. Davies, Mr. Bevan, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Paton, Mr 
Daines, Dr. Stross, Mr. Benn, Mr. Paget, Sir B. Baxter, and Mr. Wack 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


HIGH WYCOMBE BOROUGH 
Reginald James Goves, 176, Desborough Avenue, High Wycombe 
Frederick Desider Welters, Cartref, Brands Hill Avenue, High 
Wycombe. 
LEICESTER COUNTY 
John William Colley, Grammar School, Market Harborough 
John Thorpe Crosher, 79, Sandy Lane, Melton Mowbray 
Mrs. Elinor Ruth Jamie, Glenn House, Great Glen. 
Lady June Wendy Pelham, Harston House, Harston 


YORKS., NORTH RIDING 

William Anderson, 2, Victoria Road, Saltburn 

The Hon. Mrs. Olwen Gwynne Barker, Lund Court, Nawton 
York. 

William Edward Charles, East Harlsey, Northallerton. 

Major Stanley Vernon Dickins, Stainton Grange, Stainton-in 
Cleveland. 

Laurence Gjers Gloag, Busby House, Stokesley, Middlesbrough 

Lewis Guy, Gilmonby Home Farm, Bowes, Yorks. 

Charles Osbert Harrison, 55, Coast Road, Redcar. 

Richard Hoyle, Fir Tree Farm, Hilton, Yarm 

Major George Arthur Bulmer Jenyns, T.D., The Timber House 
Hutton Lowcross, Guisborough. 

Frederick Armah Lax, Rosina, Beacon Park, Pickering. 

Bernard Clarence McKenna, 48, Lower Napier Street, South Bank 

Major Paul Warwick Redway, T.D., Gyseburne Cottage, Belmangate 
Guisborough. 

Frederick Stuart, 12, West Cliff Avenue, Whitby 

Lt.-Col. Philip Turner van Straubenzee, D.S.O., 
House, Leyburn. 

Maurice Edward Wilson, Oakfield Gardens, Ormesby 
brough. 

Mrs. Margaret Wrigley, Hawnby Rectory, Helmsicy 


Spennithorne 


Middles- 
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GAS AND GASTRONOMICS 


That cheerful character, Mr. Therm, is the tutelary deity of 
millions of homes. The cooking-stove is his altar, and thereon 
the Priestess of the Kitchen offers up her sacrifices in acknow- 
ledgment of his beneficent gifts. Three times a day, throughout 
the year, the altar blazes and a sweet savour ascends unto 
heaven; claborate and detailed is the ritual that precedes the 
ceremony itself. Though these are mysteries from which the 
male sex are rigidly excluded, yet, by a strange custom, they are 
admitted to partake of the feast that follows the sacred rites 
This is a privilege which the more amenable of them may 
acknowledge by performing afterwards the menial tasks of 
Temple Scavengers— wiping putting 
away—all under the Priestess’s 
sometimes occur—rarely, it is true—of the males 
to intrude into the conduct of the principal solemnities; but the 
result of such sacrilege is apt to be a burnt offering of which 
they are the first to complain. For, extraordinary as it may 
seem, the matriarchy of cooking reigns over a narrow dominion 
once outside the kitchen the female votary puts off her cere- 
monial apron and, with it, her dominant ré/e. An appreciative 
word from the man is received, as likely as not, with a grateful 
smile, a deprecating shrug, and a modest to the 
simplicity of the whole business. “ It’s all a matter of timing! ” 
she will say, or “ That new cooker makes the work so easy !" 
A husband satiated to repiction; a wife happy in the con- 
sciousness of a task successfully performed 
of domestic bliss a beaming Mr. Therm, propitious and benevo- 
lent, presides. In him are summed up and personified the 
benign activities and all-pervading functions of that shadowy, 
impalpable body, the Gas Council 


down, washing-up and 
watchful eye 


attempts by 


Instances do 


reference 


over this picture 


It was a felicitous thought that chose the House of Harmony 
—the Royal Festival Hall on the South Bank—as the setting 
for the council's “ Bride of the Year Contest.” Despite its 
title, which calls up a primitive picture of marriage by capture 

a sort of twentiecth-century Rape of the Sabine Woman— it 
proved to be a pleasing demonstration of the Art of Cookery 
organized under the smiling patronage of Mr. Therm. Twelve 
attractive young wives—all of less than two years’ standing 
had been selected as finalists from the original 5,000 competitors; 
their task was to “cook a meal for mother-in-law” in 12 
spotless, streamlined kitchens, provided for the purpose. That 
in itself would have been a sufficiently severe ordeal; but what 
gave the proceedings something of the air of a gladiatorial 
combat was the glare of spotlights and the presence of 3,000 
female spectators. Most of these were old hands at the game, 
and included among them were the redoubtable Elders for 
whose nominal benefit the ritual was being performed. 

Such a spectacle has much in common with those that drew 
crowds to the Colosseum in the spacious days of Imperial 
Rome. True it may be that this recent contest was comparatively 
bloodless, and that the beasts with which the contestants were 
called upon to do battle had already been slaughtered and neatly 
divided into joints of manageable size—an advantage which was 
normally lacking in the shows put on by Caligula and Diocletian. 
But in other respects the situations are parallel. There is the 
same fierce rivalry in the arena, the same watchfulness in the 
spectators’ seried ranks. “ Every mistake in timing ™ says the 
News Chronicle “ was audibly noted by the expert observers: 
but the mothers-in-law, fiercely proud, had the glint of battle in 
their eyes whenever a critical word was spoken Tactical 
points are marked with disfavour or approval; the slicing of 
an onion, the sprinkling of salt or pepper, the browning of the 


gravy, the flavouring of the soup, are followed as critically and 
as breathlessly observed as were ever the feints and throws of 
retiarius, the quick slashes and thrusts of secutor, as they moved 
about the arena under 10,000 pairs of eyes. Hovering anxiously 
in the background were the “ 12 well-fed young husbands,” each 
devotedly following the dexterous hands of his own Atalanta; 
each sharing vicariously in the toil and the glory and (no doubt) 
suffering those gastric contractions which are part excited 
anticipation, part vivid reminiscence, of his status as guinea-pig 
to the experimental zeal of wifely enterprise. 

Enormous enthusiasm (and a cheque for £500) awaited the 
announcement of the winning name. We offer our homage to 
the victor and our sympathy to the runners-up. Most heartily 
of all we must congratulate the lucky man who has found a 
partner of that calibre which, above all others, makes for per- 
manence in the married state. George Meredith was a writer 
who knew how to set romance in its proper perspective, but 
never more appropriately than by that aphorism in The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel: 

“ Kissing don’t last 


cookery do 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 
POLICE SIGNALS AT NIGHT 

I refer to No. 77 in the series “ Law and Penalties in Magisterial 
and Other Courts under heading “A charge under s. 20, Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, dismissed " at p. 659, ante. 

The situation relating to road signs and traffic signals is surely 
confusing enough. Whilst appreciating the suggestion of the defending 
solicitor in the case referred to, the answer would appear to be to 
have a red light with the word “ Police ™ on it. 

Police cars often have lighted signs on the front of the car and if 
a similar type of lamp was used by them then the harassed motorist 
would have “ one less headache ™ to contend with. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. HOOPER. 
5/7 Rowcroft, 
Stroud, Glos. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 
Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
Tuesday, November 15 
CopyRiGuT Bit, read 2a. 


Thursday, November 17 
ADMINISTRATION OF JusTice Bit, read 2a 
FrRienpty Socteties Bit, read 3a. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Monday, November 14 
Foop anp Drucos Bit, read 2a. 
Tuesday, November 15 
DeatH PENALTY (ABOLITION) Bit, read Ia. 


Wednesday, November 16 
VALIDATION OF ELections (No. 3) Bit, read 3a 


NOTICES 


The next general quarter sessions for the city of Hereford will be 
held on Friday, December 2, 1955, at 10.30 a.m., at the Shirehall, 
Hereford. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to “‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


Chichester, Sussex.’” 
must accompany each 


1.—Bankruptcy—Petition— Mistake in Christian name—Amendment. 

We act on behalf of a creditor who obtained judgment in the High 
Court against a debtor. The formal judgment was against a debtor 
who was named in the judgment “ R. Roe.” On behalf of the judg- 
ment creditor we issued a bankruptcy notice, and therein the debtor 
was named “Richard Roe”; following this a bankruptcy petition was 
served upon the debtor and therein he was also named “ Richard 
Roe.” When the petition was served upon the debtor he mentioned 
to the process-server that his proper name was Robert Roe and not 
Richard Roe but that he did not deny that he was the person indebted 
to the creditor. 

It would now appear to us that it is necessary to have the bank- 
ruptcy petition amended. Section 147 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 
states that no proceedings in bankruptcy shall be invalidated by any 
formal defect unless injustice has been caused by defect or irregularity. 

We are of the opinion that, in this case, no injustice has been caused 
to the debtor and that it would be in order to apply to the court for 
leave to amend the petition and that this can be done at the hearing 
of the petition provided that sufficient notice is given to the debtor 
when such application is to be made. 

SAMADOC, 

Answer. 

On the whole we agree with our learned correspondent, since 
evidently no one has been misled and the debtor has admitted his 
identity. We do not think the mistake is of so much significance as 
it was in Re A Debtor (No. 41 of 1951), ex parte The Debtor v. Hunter 
1952} 1 All E.R. 107. 


2.—Dogs—Chasing sheep—Consent of police to prosecution— Dogs 
(Protection of Livestock) Act, 1953. 

Section 2 (1) of the above Act provides: “ As respects an offence 
under this Act alleged to have been committed in respect of a dog 
on any agricultural land in England or Wales, no proceedings shall 
be brought except: 

(a) by or with the consent of the chief officer of police for the 
police area in which the land is situated or 

(b) by the occupier of the land or 

(c) by the owner of the livestock in question.” 

I was clerk to the justices at a court held on June 20, 1955, at 
which two separate charges under s. | of the Act against different 
owners of dogs were down for hearing, viz.: 

Case A. Alleged offence committed on March 17, 1955. The 
proceedings were brought by the local superintendent of police, who 
opened his case and called evidence. During the prosecution case, 
the defending solicitor called for production of the chief constable’s 
authority to the superintendent to bring the proceedings, when a 
general authority to the superintendent dated December 24, 1953, 
was put in. The defending solicitor gave the authority a cursory 
examination but made no objection. The case for the prosecution 
was closed and the defending solicitor called two witnesses and then 
started to address the bench, and during his address for the first 
time contended that the authority from the chief constable was 
insufficient to satisfy the requirements of s. 2 because that section 
by its terms required a specific authority in respect of each case and 
a general authority such as had been produced was insufficient. 
He contended that the words of the section “ as respects an offence ” 
and the reference to “ dog”’ (in the singular) implied the necessity 
for the chief constable considering each case individually when giving 
his consent and contended that this construction was supported by 
the fact that paras. (6) and (c) contemplated proceedings by the 
occupier of the land or the owner of the livestock concerned in “ an 
offence.” The advocate in case A had undoubtedly been “ put up” 
to making the legal objection by another solicitor sitting next to him 
in court who was engaged in case B referred to below, which was 
next on the list for hearing. 

The justices retired and I advised that prima facie I thought the 
objection good but would like to have an opportunity of considering 
the matter further. On the justices’ return to court the defending 
solicitor expressed his willingness to complete his address in defence 
and for the justices then to adjudicate on the facts while reserving 
their decision on the legal objection. This was done, when the justices, 
after further retirement, announced that they found the case proved 
as regards the facts but reserved judgment on the legal objection and 
also the question of penalty. 

Case B. Alleged offence committed on April 22, 1955. The 
defending solicitor in this case objected at the outset to the proceedings 


on same grounds as in case A (i.e., that the superintendent of police 
did not have proper consent to bring the proceedings). No evidence 
was called by the prosecution or defence, and the case has been 
adjourned for a decision to be given on the preliminary objection. 

The following questions seem to arise: 

1. In both cases A and B, is the objection to the validity of the 
chief constable’s consent (on the ground that it is a general consent 
instead of a specific one for each case) good ? 

2. If such objection is good 

(a) As regards case A was the defending solicitor too late in making 
his objection when the case for the prosecution had been closed and 
he had called his witnesses for the defence? 

(5) If the answer to 2 (a) above is “ No,” can the prosecution 
issue a fresh summons for the same offence and/or 

(c) in any event can the prosecution now institute proceedings to 
have the dogs destroyed or kept under control? 

4s regards case B. 

(a) Can the prosecution issue a fresh summons under s 
Act and/or 

(5) can the prosecution now institute proceedings to have the dog 
destroyed or kept under control? SCARN 


1 of the 


Answer. 

In our opinion, yes. The wording of the section seems to indicate 
ons there must be consideration of each case by the chief officer 
of police, and a separate consent be given. Contrast the section with 
such a section as s. 277 of the Local Government Act, 1933, which 
uses the words “either generally or in respect of any particular 
matter " in relation to authority to institute proceedings. 

2. (a) We do not think he was too late, as this goes to the jurisdiction 
of the court. 

(6) In our opinion, yes, if the first summons having proved abortive 
was dismissed on that ground and not on the merits, cf. Jenkins v 
Merthyr Tydvil Urban District Council (1899) 80 L.T. 600. 

(c) Yes. This is a different matter and can be the subject of 
separate proceedings. 

These last answers dispose also of case B. 


3.—Hackney Carriages—Cahs on rank—Passenger's right of choic« 

The council have hackney carriage byelaws made under s. 68 of 
the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, and s. 171 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. A byelaw requires the driver of a hackney carriage for 
which stands are fixed, when plying for hire in any street and not 
actually hired, to proceed with reasonable speed to and station the 
carriage on one of such stands, and to move up as other carriages 
are driven off. This agrees with the model byelaws in use when the 
council’s byelaws were made. A question has arisen whether a customer 
wishing to hire a hackney carriage from a rank may take the second 
or third hackney carriage in preference to the first, and secondly 
whether upon his approaching the driver of the second or third 
hackney carriage in the rank the driver can be compelled to accept 
the fare. From the byelaws it does not appear that there is anything 
which could prevent a customer from taking any hackney carriage 
other than the leading one. | cannot find any reported case or statute 
which bears upon this point. Boop. 

Answer 

The practice of cabmen to ask an intending passenger to take the 
first cab on the rank is long settled, and generally convenient. It 
avoids disputes between the cabmen, and it helps the orderly move- 
ment of vehicles onto and off the stands, and therefore is encouraged 
by the police. But it cannot prevail against s. 53 of the Town Police 
Clauses Act, 1847. If, therefore, a passenger had the hardihood to 
stand upon his right of choosing a cab other than the first, a driver 
who refused to accept him, and was prosecuted under s. 53, would 
have no defence unless he could satisfy the bench that the settled 
and convenient practice amounted to “ reasonable cause” within 
the meaning of that section 
4.—Local Government Act, 1933-——Councillor—Qualification by own 

ing leasehold. 

The Local Government Act, 1933, s. 57, specifies among the 
qualifications for election to a local authority the ownership of free 
hold or leasehold land within the area of the authority. Can you 
refer me to any decision, information, or opinion bearing on the 
question whether a qualification under this provision is acquired by 
hiring a room in the area a couple of months before nomination day” 
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Does it, in your view, affect the issue if the proposing candidate 
actually occupies the room as a lodger for some little time before 
the nomination day, but without any intention of residing there or 
elsewhere in the area after the election ” 
BLARNA 
Answer 

The twelfth edition of Lumley, dated 1951, discusses this enactment 
but cites no judicial authority; we can not do better than accept 
the learned editor's opinion. This is that the provision, which dates 
back for many years, must contemplate a “ responsible degree of 
ownership, such that the candidate is concerned in the proper adminis- 
tration of the area. Lumley further suggests that “ leasehold land” 
for the present purpose means a term of years absolute as defined 
in s. 205 (1) of the Law of Property Act, 1925. This definition 
includes a term for less than a year, so that the mere shortness of 
the period suggested in the query would not exclude the candidate 
But a lodger for a few weeks would hardly satisfy Lumiey’s other 
test, of a “ responsible ™ concern. The description “ lodger,” used 
in the query, is not precise, but normally means a lessee who does not 
have a right of exclusive possession as against his lessor. Neither 
in legal language nor in popular language (if this enactment is to 
be popularly construed) would a lodger be regarded as “ owner of 
a leasehold.” It is interesting to compare this qualification with that 
of an elector in s. 5 of the Representation of the People Act, 1949, 
which speaks of “ owner or tenant,” not of owner of a freehold or 
a leaschold, and defines the tenant in such a way as to exclude a 
lodger in furnished rooms or a lodger in unfurnished rooms for not 
more than nine weeks 
5.—Local Government——Commitices—Power of council to fix times 

of meeting 

Is it within the power of a council cither by resolution or by 
standing order to fix the times of meetings of its various standing 
committees or to say that they shall not meet within certain hours, 
or is the fixing of such times within the purview of the committees 
themselves ? 

AN OLD TIMER. 
Answer. 

The expression “ standing committee ™ is used in different senses, 
and it is possible that a particular committee may have been set up 
under some enactment, or some scheme approved by a Minister in 
pursuance of statutory powers, which governs its times of meetings 
Apart from such a special case, the council has power to direct any 
of its committees when and where to meet. This could be done by 
standing order, if the circumstances made it worth while, or by 
simple resolution. 

We do not think, however, that such directions have been at all 
general The matter is usually left to the committees themselves 
There is evident difficulty about enforcing a rigid rule. Suppose the 
council to direct a committee to meet always after 6 p.m.; is it to 
be said that the council will refuse to entertain a recommendation 
made at a committee meeting held at 4 p.m. with the concurrence 
of all committee members? 

6. Local Government Expenditure— | o/untary association— Financia: 
assistance 

4 voluntary association, formed mainly for social and educational 
objects, desire to obtain from the borough council a loan to cover 
1 substantial part of the cost of building and equipping a new hall 
at their centre. The council are empowered by s. 4 of the Physical 
Training and Recreation Act, 1937, to “ contribute towards expenses 
meourred " by the association in this connexion 

Is it considered that under this or any other statutory 
council have power 

(i) to grant a loan for the purpose mentioned, with or without 
payment of interest, repayable by the association over a short term 
of years; 

(ii) to borrow money from the 
this object” 


authority the 


Public Works Loans Board with 
PLIMOR 

Answer 
We do not think this mode of helping the 


(i) No, in our opinion 
Act of 1937, or under s. 195 


association falls within s. 4 (4) of the 
of the Local Government Act, 1933 
(ti) No, in our opinion 


Magistrates—Jurisdiction and powers— Borough with non-intro- 
mittent clause in its charter and separate commission and quarter 
sessions—Jurisdiction of justices of surrounding county 
A is a petty sessional division of a county and the justices are 
therefore county justices. B is a borough, not far from A, within 
the same county which retained its separate commission of the peace 
under s. 10 of the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, and also has a 
separate court of quarter sessions 
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A defendant X is arrested at A for stealing a car at A and released 
on bail to attend the magistrates’ court at A. This charge will probably 
be withdrawn and he will be charged with the following offences 
committed at A, namely (1) taking car without consent; (2) using 
the car without an insurance certificate; (3) driving the car without 
a licence; (4) failing to stop, and (5) causing wilful damage to property 
Before arriving at A, X committed the following offences: (1) taking 
car without consent; (2) dangerous driving; (3) failing to stop: 
(4) using a car without a certificate of insurance; (5) driving without 
a licence, and (6) causing a car to be on a road during the hours 
of darkness without lights at B. These offences were with a different 
car from the one used at A. 

As all the offences, i.c., those at A and B, were committed in the 
same county, it was originally thought that s. 2 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952, would enable them to be tried together at the 
magistrates’ court at A. Apparently, however, in this particular case 
s. 2 does not appear to be so straightforward as it seems to be. 

According to s. 126 of the Act the word “ county” means an 
administrative county exclusive of any borough in which the juris- 
diction of county justices is excluded by virtue of subs. (2) of s. 154 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, or subs. (3) of s. 16 of 
the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949. 

B borough is not excluded by the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, 
as it does not have a separate magistrates’ courts committee, but 
it appears to be excluded by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
which reads, “ No part of a borough having a separate court of 
quarter sessions shall be within the jurisdiction, exercisable out of 
quarter sessions, of the justices of a county, where the borough was 
exempt therefrom before the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835.” 

In Halsbury, 2nd edn., vol. 21, p. 526, note (r), such an exemption 
would have to be effected by the inclusion in the charter of B a non- 
intromittent clause prohibiting the county justices from interfering 
in that district. 

A translated copy of the charter for B contained, inter alia, the 
following: “ We will also and by the present (letters) for us our 
Heirs and Successors do charge and inhibit that no Justice of the Peace 
nor any other our Officer or Minister nor of our Heirs or Successors 
within the County of Cornwall in any manner howsoever do intromit 
himself to do or execute any thing within the Bill aforesaid (or) the 
liberties and precincts of the same which to the Office of Justice of 


the Peace or otherwise there pertaineth to be done.” 
The effect of this seems to be that the offences (3), (4), (5), and (6) 


committed at B, which are purely summary offences, are excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the county justices at A and that it is not 
proper for all the offences, that is, those committed at A and B, to 
be tried at A 

From the practical side it would of course be more convenient 
for all the offences to be dealt with at A, but for the reasons set out 
above, this would appear to be impossible, unless the purely summary 
offences committed at B were omitted. 

Would you kindly advise whether the above is a correct interpre- 
tation of the legal position and confirm that in s. 2 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952, the words “ county or borough” do not mean 
that county justices can deal with any offence committed within the 
county (that is, summary offences) irrespective of whether or not they 
are also committed within a borough in that county. 

In the present case it has been advised that the offences at A be 
dealt with at A and the offences at B be dealt with by B borough, but 
as the point will no doubt crop up in future your valued opinion 
would be very much appreciated. STIves 


Answer. 

Our correspondent sets out very clearly the relevant provisions 
and for the reasons he gives we agree that the county justices have 
no jurisdiction to deal with the purely summary offences committed 
within the borough. 


8. — Meetings— Procedure—Casting vote. 

At a local junior school the first meeting of the new managers for 
the municipal year was held and six managers were in attendance 
The first item on the agenda was the election of chairman, and manager 
C proposed manager A which was seconded by manager D. Manager 
E then proposed that manager B be elected chairman and this was 
seconded by manager F. In other words, two members were cach 
proposed and seconded by two of the other four. This might have 
caused a deadlock, but the original proposer, manager C, maintained 
the point that, having made the first nomination, she was entitled 
to a casting vote, and she gave this in favour of manager A. Was 
this indication of manager C correct? ASCHOOL 

Answer. 

The suggestion here, that the mover of a resolution upon which 
there is equal voting has an inherent right to a second vote, strikes 
us as novel and entirely unfounded. There is no more basis for it 
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where there are two or more resolutions before the meeting than 
there would be if half the meeting voted “ aye” and half “ no,” 
on a simple proposal that A be appointed chairman. A casting vote, 
in the sense of a second vote (as commonly exercisable by a chairman) 
is the creature of statute—or of the rules of the body concerned. 
We infer that the procedure of the school managers you mention 
is not subject to any rules, standing orders, or the like, made by 
themselves or by higher authority. If so, the proceedings were 
abortive. 

9. — Partnership — Dissolution — Settlement of claims— Period of 

limitation. 

A, B, and C entered just over six years ago into a sealed partnership 
agreement which provided, inter alia, that 51 per cent. of the partner- 
ship capital belonged to A, 29 per cent. to B, and 20 per cent. to C. 
The capital consisted of (i) the goodwill of an existing business 
supposed to have been carried on by A; (ii) £300 introduced by 
B and £200 introduced by C. Within a few days of the commencement 
of the partnership B and C through their solicitor S gave to A one 
month's notice to dissolve the partnership on the ground of alleged 
fraud and or misrepresentation on the part of A. The business was 
thereupon wholly discontinued, A, B and C each obtaining separate 
employment, and the goodwill evaporated. The only remaining 
asset of the partnership comprised about £300 standing to the credit 
of the partnership banking account, being the residue of the capital 
introduced by B and C after payment of certain expenses. A, whilst 
denying fraud or misrepresentation, offered five years ago to allow 
B and C by way of settlement of any claims which they might have 
to share the moneys in the partnership banking account in the respec- 
tive proportions in which they contributed the original capital. 
S, considering there to be insufficient evidence to establish fraud or 
misrepresentation, advised B and C to accept this offer and C did so, 
but B, who had in the meantime departed overseas, declined, persist- 
ing in his allegation of fraud. Any two partners had power to operate 
the bank account and C was paid out on a cheque signed by A and 
himself, C at the same time undertaking to sign any further cheques 
necessary to wind up the partnership. Five years have now elapsed 
and B has given no further instructions to S and his present where- 
abouts are unknown. What is left of the money remains on deposit 


at the partnership bank; A is now asserting his claim to a proportion 


of it in accordance with the partnership agreement, and he has 
approached C to sign a cheque in his favour pursuant to his under- 
taking. C and S have no objection to A's obtaining payment of his 
proper share of the money provided that, in being parties to the 
transaction, they do not expose themselves to a subsequent claim by 
B. Please advise C and S. If C should decline to sign a cheque, what 

steps can A take to obtain his money? 
A. SMEARS 

A4nswer. 

We are told that the partnership began more than six years ago 
ind was dissolved a month or so afterward. In our opinion B's claim 
(if any) against A arises either in contract out of the dissolution, or 
in tort, out of the negotiations leading to the partnership, and not 
under the sealed document constituting the partnership It is 
therefore statute barred, or soon will be. We consider that C and 
S can safely pay out A’s share, and that, if C declines to sign a cheque, 
A can require him to do so under the agreement of five years ago. 


10.—Police (Property) Act, 1897—Stolen money exchanged for other 
notes 

Some time ago, the sum of £400, mostly in £1 notes, was stolen 
from a post office in this district by means of a trick. The offender 
left the district immediately after the offence, but before doing so, 
handed to his wife £94 in £1 notes. He told her to change them at 
a bank and she did so, and received in exchange £94 made up in 
£5 notes and 10s. notes. The offender was eventually arrested outside 
this district, but had by then spent the remainder of the stolen property. 
The offence in this district was taken into consideration when he 
was sentenced for other offences committed in another district. 

The defendant, when questioned about the money he gave to his 
wife, says that it was money he had saved over a period. The wife, 
when seen, says that they had no moncy saved, and admitted that 
she thought it might be stolen property. (I should add here that 
having regard to all the circumstances no proceedings were taken 
against the wife.) 

I now wish to dispose of the £94 in my possession, and intend 
applying to the magistrates for an order under the Police (Property) 
Act, 1897, to return the money to the Postmaster-Gencral 1 am 
not clear, however, on the following points 

1. The money in my possession is not the actual moncy stolen 
Can an order be made in respect of this money” 

2. Is it necessary to summon the wife to give evidence in connexion 


with the application ? 
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3. Is she competent to give evidence against the husband's claim 
that the money was saved over a period? 

4. If the wife is not competent to give evidence, can the statement 
she made to the police be read to the court in support of the 
application ? ScaRo 

Answer. 

This money is not the stolen money, and further, there has been 
ho prosecution to conviction in respect of it, so there is no question 
of revesting. In our opinion, it cannot be said that the Postmaster- 
General is the owner of this money, though he has a right to bring 
an action to recover such a sum. 

If proceedings are, however, taken in the magistrates’ court under 
the Act of 1897, the wife is a competent witness, the proceedings 
not being criminal. She and her husband, who may each wish to 
put in a claim, should be given notice 


11.—Public Health Act, 1936, s. 15-——Sewer in private land—Easement 

For many years here it has been customary for the council when 
laying public sewers in privately owned land to pay an annual way- 
leave to the land owner, calculated at so much per yard for the under 
ground pipes and so much for each manhole. I feel that, since the 
council have a statutory right to lay public sewers subject to the 
payment of compensation to any person who has sustained damage, 
they are not required to pay an annual wayleave in respect of the 
pipes, which are laid at such a depth as not to interfere with cultiva 
tion, etc. I agree that payment is required in respect of the manholes, 
which obviously interfere with the use of the land. I shall be glad 
to know whether you agree with my contention. B. Javess 

Answer. 

Yes. The council's practice may have been due to their not 
realizing the full effect of what Jessel, M.R., said in Taylor v. Oldham 
Corporation (1876) 4 Ch.D. 395, at p. 411. You will obviously not 
udvise the council to repudiate existing agreements (which it might 
be contended had been framed as one method of settling compensation) 
without consideration of the history in each case. 
12.—Public Health Act, 1936, s. 76—Srreet litter baskets—Provision 

by parish councils 

My council have received requests from some of their parish councils 
for street litter baskets to be provided in the villages. This has been 
done in a number of cases but the rural council are now receiving 
more requests and they are taking the view that, provided the district 
council agree to arrange for the emptying of these baskets (this can 
easily be done cither by the house refuse collectors as they pass the 
receptacles or by the county council road sweepers where they operate) 
then the parish councils should themselves bear the cost of the purchase 
and fixing and maintenance of those baskets they require for their 
particular villages, out of their own parish rate. The idea has some 
merit as those who desire this amenity will be paying for it, and it 
is Certainly not a service necessary throughout the district. However 
| am not aware of any power enabling parish councils to spend 
money on the provision, fixing and maintenance of litter baskets 
Section 76 of the Public Health Act, 1936, does not appear to give 
authority to parish councils 

Would you kindly let me know whether parish councils have any 
authority to act on the lines my council would like, as outlined herein 

Eprcar 
Answer 

We agree that parish councils have no power to buy, fix, and mair 
tain litter baskets, but the argument on merits in the query appeals 
to us, and might appeal to the district auditor. We suggest that 
parish council which is willing to buy and fix the baskets should be 
invited by the rural district council to do so, but that, inasmuch 
maintenance thereafter will involve recurring expenditure, this should 
be accepted as the district council's responsibility, equally with empty 
ing the baskets. Then if the auditor feels it to be his duty to questior 
the parish council's initial expenditure, the latter can apply during 
audit for sanction under the proviso in s. 228 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933. In the unlikely event (as it seems to us) of the 
Minister's refusing sanction, the district council can reimburse the 
parish council. 


13.Rating and Valuation—/remises shut in winter 
treated as void 

Property into which are built cold-storage rooms forming part of 
the structure is rated as a garage, store, and premises throughout the 
full year of assessment. The landlord intends to vacate the property 
completely during the winter period, although with the intention of 
utilizing it again during the following summer season. The electricity 
supply will be cut off during the winter and it is intended that the 
owner will remove all moveable accessories and equipment. In the 
cases of Mayor, etc., of Southend-on-Sea v. White (1900) 65 J.P. 7 
and Gage v. Wren (1903) 67 J.P. 32, certain of the tenants’ furniture 
was left on the premises during the winter 


Whether to be 
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The landlord will have no use for the cold-storage rooms during 
the winter, and is considering whether to attempt to let the property 
during that time, in an endeavour to escape liability for assessment. 
It is unlikely that the cold-storage rooms will be let because they 
can only be used for the purposes of refrigeration 

Please advise on the following questions 

1. Is the landlord liable to be assessed for rates during the winter 
as well as during the summer period: 

(a) If he does not attempt to let the property ? 

(6) If he attempts to let the property but is unsuccessful in so doing? 

2. If your answer to (6) depends on the extent of the endeavour 
made by the landlord to let the property what, in your opinion, would 
be a sufficient attempt to render the property not liable to assessment, 
¢.g., would an advertisement in a newspaper circulating in the district 
be sufficient ? 

3. Should the property be assessable during the winter period, upon 
what basis would it be assessable? 

A. STORNOWAY. 
Answer. 

1. The ratepayer is called the “ landlord "’ in this query, but appears 
to be an owner-occupier who (so far) has not let the premises at all. 
On the facts, including his apparently admitted intention of resuming 
full commercial occupation next season, we consider that his rate- 
able occupation is not interrupted cither by (a) or by (5), any more 
than that of a rich householder who went to Madeira for the winter; 
closed his house; and put the furniture in store. 

2. We do not commit ourselves to the view that he can divest 
himself of his rateable status by anything short of transferring 
physical control to another occupant, so as to put it out of his power 
to return at will An advertisement, and even the display of To 
Let boards, would be a cheap and possibly colourable method of 
escape from paying rates (if it were legally effective) without depriving 
him of his right to re-enter at any moment, which is the crux 

3. We are against the conception of property as “ assessable during 
the winter period.”” It should be assessed as if let from year to year 
A hypothetical yearly tenant would weigh the absence of winter trade 
against the expected summer trade. 


14.—Road Traffic Acts— Insurance, broken down vehicle uninsured and 
being towed—Touring vehicle breaks down and the “ towed™ 
vehicle is left on the highway—lIs there any “ use“ of this vehicle 
within the meaning of s. 35 of the 1930 Act? 

A motor car, for which a certificate of insurance against third 
party risks was not in force, was being towed to a garage for repair 
as the car was incapable of moving under its own mechanical power. 
En route the towing vehicle broke down and the towed car was left 
on the highway where, some hours later, it was found by the police 
Whilst being towed the motor car, being a trailer, was covered by 
the insurance of the towing vehicle, but this cover ceased to be 
effective when the towing vehicle broke down and the motor car was 
left unattended. 

I shall be glad to have your opinion as to whether you consider, 
under the above circumstances, that there is a use of the motor car 
under s. 35 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, whilst it was stationary 
and unattended on the highway. Research has been made, but it 
has not been possible to find a definition of the word “ use” for 
the purposes of s. 35. Should you decide that there is not a “ use” 
as the motor car was broken down, would you say if the position 
would be different had the motor car been capable of being driven? 

Sptrro 
Answer. 

it seems to us that the real question is whether a motor vehicle 
which breaks down and is left on the highway until it can be moved 
is, while so left, being “ used.” 

One view is that the ordinary meaning of “ use” is to make use 
of, to employ, and that it cannot be said that such a vehicle is being 
used. Those favouring this view argue that it is a provision of a 
criminal statute that has to be construed and that any doubt should 
be resolved in favour of the view that this does not constitute using 
the vehicle 

The alternative view is that at any time when a motor vehicle is 
on a road it must be being used by someone, supposedly, in this 
case, by the person who left the vehicle on the road when the towing 
vehicle broke down. Supporters of this view argue that it has been 
held (for the purposes of s. 15 of the 1930 Act) that a person who 
takes a car on to the road remains in charge of it until he puts someone 
else in charge, and they say that if a person is in charge of a vehicle 
he is using it within the meaning of s. 35. What, they say, would 
be the position otherwise if the vehicle were left on a hill and for 
some reason it started to move down the hill and injured someone ? 

The point is by no means clear, but we prefer the second view. 
We do not think that in either event the position would be any 
different if the vehicle were capable of being driven. 
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15.—Road Traffic Acts— Registration and licensing regulations— Towing 
@ caravan for delivery to a purchaser—Use of limited trade licence 

Do the regulations for user of limited trade plates cover the towing 
of a caravan by a vehicle carrying limited trade plates, provided the 
owner of the vehicle is a dealer in or repairer of caravans. 

The garage proprietor states that reg. 30, art. B, of the Road 
Vehicles (Registration and Licensing) Regulations, 1953, No. 231, 
clearly lays down that a limited trade licence may be used on any 
mechanically propelled vehicle for which such licence is appropriate 
with or without a trailer attached thereto, if the mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle is being used for any of the specified purposes, in this 
case No. (iv) “ For delivering it to “ the place where the purchaser 
intends to keep it.” The garage proprietor argues from this it is 
clear that limited trade plates may be used on a vehicle towing a 
trailer, in this case a caravan. The trailer having no motive power 
is dependent upon the mechanically propelled vehicle for its motion. 

My own view is that the argument of the garage proprietor is 
wrong, and I do not consider reg. 30 gives the right claimed by the 
garage proprietor. Do you agree”? 

Jinx. 
Answer. 

We read the question as asking whether a limited trade licence can 
be used on a vehicle which is towing a caravan which has been purchased 
and is being delivered to the place where the purchaser intends to keep 
it. We assume that the vehicle itself has not been purchased and is not 
being so delivered. 

A limited trade licence cannot be used for this purpose. A general 
trade licence can be so used by virtue of reg. 29, art. D (4) (5), but 
there is no corresponding provision for limited trade licences. 


16.—Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899— Housing Act, 1949—Total 
permissible loan 

(a) Can the council make an advance in accordance with the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts, up to 90 per cent. of the value of the 
mortgaged security, and supplement this with an advance under 
s. 4 (4) of the Housing Act, 1949, so as to make a total of the two 
advances of 100 per cent. of the value of the same mortgaged 
security ? 

(5) Can the council make advances as aforesaid but taking 
collateral security for the sum advanced under the Housing Act, 
1949? 

(c) Can the council, under s. 5 of the Housing Act, 1949, (i) taking 
collateral security, (ii) without security, guarantee the difference 
between a 100 per cent. building society advance and the advance they 
would otherwise make. 

PorTor. 
Answer 

(a) No, in our opinion. 

(6) We know of no such power. 

(c) Yes, in our opinion, with or without the collateral security 
17.—Water Charges—Public Health Act, 1936, s. 127. 

Minimum charges for the supply of water by ‘meter are fixed by 
an order of the Minister, as follows: 

“ (a) in respect of any premises of the classes referred to in s. 127 (2) 
of the Public Health Act, 1936, a minimum annual charge equal to 
the annual amount which would be payable by way of water rate 
for a supply of water for domestic purposes furnished to the premises 
in question; 

(4) in all other cases the sum of four pounds per annum.” 

There are many cases in this area where dwellings are used solely 
as living accommodation, but the occupiers also occupy a small area 
of adjoining land used for the keeping of poultry, pigs, cattle, etc., 
with huts and buildings erected thereon for the livestock. 

I shall be pleased to have your opinion on the following points: 

1. Would the council be correct in requiring any supply of water 
given to the dwellings to be taken by meter? 

2. If a supply was given to the dwelling by meter and an outside 
tap provided for use in connexion with the adjoining land, would 
the minimum charge be as at (a) above, or should the minimum 
charge be the sum of (a) and (4)? 

3. If an outside tap was not provided but the supply to the dwelling 
was metered, would the minimum charge be the same as at (2) above? 

4. Would the minimum charge be the same as at (2) above if the 
occupier of any particular dwelling had said he did not want water 
for non-domestic purposes, being content to rely upon a private 
supply for watering the livestock ? 

POYNTON. 
Answer. 
. Yes, in our opinion. 
. Under (a), since part of the premises is used as a house. 
. Yes. 
. Yes. 
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Conveyancing and Common Law Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Conveyancing and Common Law Clerk at a 
salary in accordance with Grade A.P.T. Il 
of the National Scales of Salaries (£560 « £20 

£640) Candidates should be capable of 
undertaking Conveyancing and Common Law 
work with nominal supervision 

Consideration will be given to the provision 
of housing accommodation for the successful 
applicant, if required 

Forms of application, and further particulars, 
may be obtained from the undersigned to whom 
completed forms should be returned not later 
than Thursday, December 8, 1955 

J. CLEMENTS COLLEY, 
Town Clerk 

Town Hall, Barry 


S' RREY COUNTY COUNCH 


Legal Assistant (Unadmitted) 


APPLICATIONS invited for this post on 
A.P.T. Grade Ill (£600 « £25—£725) (plus 
London Allowance, £30 per annum over age 
of 26). 

Applicants must have sound knowledge and 
experience of conveyancing 

Appointment subject to medical examination 
and to Local Government Superannuation 
Acts 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, with names and addresses of two 
referees, to undersigned by December 14, 1955, 
Previous Local Government experience is not 
essential 


WwW. W. RUFF, 
Clerk of the Council 
County Hall, 


Kingston-upon- Thames 


OUNTY BOROUGH AND PETTY 
SESSIONAL DIVISION OF 
BURTON UPON TRENT 


Justices’ Clerk's Office 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time Junior Male Assistant 
in the office of the Clerk to the Justices for 
the County Borough and Petty Sessional 
Division of Burton upon Trent 
A knowledge of typewriting and shorthand 
will be an advantage 
The salary, according to age, will be equiva- 
lent to the General Division (£170 per annum 
at age 15 by annual increments to a maximum 
of £400) or in appropriate cases to the Higher 
General Division (£170 per annum at age 15 
by annual increments to a maximum of £475) 
of the Local Government Scales, but may be 
subject to adjustment should a National 
Award be made in respect of Justices’ Clerks’ 
Assistants 
The appointment will be superannuable and 
subject to a medical examination 
Applications, in own handwriting, stating 
age, education and previous employment, with 
the names of two referees, must reach me 
within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement 
W. EDMONDS. 
Clerk to the County Borough 
Magistrates’ Courts Committee. 
Magistrates’ Courts, 
Horninglow Street, 
Burton upon Trent. 
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BERNARD KENYON, 


Clerk to t 


County Hall, 
Wakefield 


Magistrates’ Courts 
wnmuttee 


26, 1955 


ETC. (contd.) 
ISHOP’S STORTFORD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCH 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment from Solicitors and other persons 
suitably qualified, at salary within Grade IV 
of the National Scales (£675 « £30-—£825) 
The appointment is subject to the N.J.C, 
Conditions of Service, and the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Acts, and subject to one 
month's notice to terminate on cither side 
The Council will provide housing accom 
modation if required 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and 
details of experience, and giving the names of 
two persons as referees, must reach the under 
signednot later than Monday, December 5,1955 
G. NORMAN DRINKWATER, 
Clerk of the Council 
The Counci! House, 
Causeway, 
Bishop's Stortford, Herts 


IGAN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 


COMMITTEE 
to Justices’ Clerk 


First Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the ippoimnt- 
ment of Chief Assistant |-tume) 
Justices’ Clerk for the County Borough of 
Wigan. The person appointed will be required 
to take clerical charge of the office to be 
responsible for the accounts in the 
absence of the Clerk to deputize 
The salary ts £560 with annual 
of £20 to £640, but the salary will be reviewed 
when national scales are promulgated The 
population of Wigan is 84,546 
Applications, with the names of two r 
or with copies of two recent testimor 
should reach me by December 7, 195‘ 
J. B. HORSMAN 
Clerk to the Magistrates 
Committee 


to the 


and 
lor hin 


increment 


Court 
69 King Street, Wigan 


COUNTY OF 


DMINISTRATIVE 
STAFFORD 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS invited for the whok 
time appointment of Assistant Solicitor in my 
office at an annual salary on either Grade V 
(£750 £900) or on Grade VI (£825——£1 000), 
dependent upon qualifications and experience 
Applicants must have experience of 
ancing and advocacy Local Gove 
experience is desirable but not essential 

The appointment ts subject to the National 
Scheme of Conditions of Service, the Local 
Government Superannuation Acts 
examination and three months’ notice on either 
side 

Applications, stating age 
experience, and the names of two persons to 
whom reference can be made, should reach me 
not later than December 3, 1955. Canvassing 
in any form will be a disqualification and 
candidates must state in their application 
whether or not they are related to any member 
of or holder of any Senior office under the 
County Council 


are 


medical 


qualifications and 


r. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the Peace and of the 
County Council 
County Buildings, 
Stafford 
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AUCTIONEERS, 


1955 


VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER.HARPER, WEBB & CO. Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester 
Tel. 20685 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH. ROWE & KNOWLES, Scrand, Faimouch 
Tel 189 and | 308 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER. — ARNOLD L 
ARLCS. Chartered Surveyor 
Shute, Axminster. Tel. 2388 

EXETER.._RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO, FAI 
Sereet, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tel. 59378 

EXMOUTH.—PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL 
7 Exeter Road Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents; Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and 
Sidmouth 


BALDOCK, 8.S« 
Valuer, Land Agent, 


8 Queen 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS. Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade 
Cranbrook Rd., iiford. Ese. 1884. Tel. iLford 220! 
(3 limes) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CReeesren rw COTSWOLODS.._HO8BS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1C.S.. FA, Market Place, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63) and Pertagton Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.— WHITE, SON & PILL 
High Screet. Tel. 0086, and at New Barner 


13/15 


KENT 


BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.— SUTCLIFFE 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors The Old 
Coctage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromie 
RAV. 0185/7 

BAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD. offices ac 
3 Market Square, Dover tt Queen Screet, Deal 
4 St. Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


LANCASHIRE 

BARROW.-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE 
AND SOUTH CUMBERLAND...CHARLES G 
LOWDEN. Chartered Surveyor & Auctioneer. Est. 1869 
18/24 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-+in-Furness Tel 
Barrow 364 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE..5AL/5 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screet 
Blackburn. Tel. SOS! and 5567 


SON & 


INCOLNSHIRE COMBINED 
PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Woman Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a full-time Woman Probation Officer 
for the Grimsby district. 

The appointment and salary will be subject 
to the provisions of the Probation Rules 

The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination 

Applications should reach me not later than 
December §, 1955, and should state date of 
birth, qualifications, experience in probation 
and similar work, present employment and 
salary, and the names of two referees 

H. COPLAND, 
Secretary 

Lindsey County Offices, 

Lincoln. 
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LANCASHIRE— Conte 
LIVERPOOL & DISTR 
(Charles F Reid, Robe 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Cen 
Chartered Auctioneers 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & 
Liverpool |. Est. 188 
MANCHESTER. EDW 
KENYON, 12 York Ser 
1937. Telegrams Russ 


LEICES! 


LEICESTER, LEICESTE 
MONTAGUE TURNOR 
Estate Agent, Surveyor 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5 


LONDON A 


T.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 

Hatton), 48 Castle Street, 

3068. Chartered Surveyors, 

Estate Agents 

>.. 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 

Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines) 

D RUSHTON, SON & 
Est. 1855. Tel. CENeral 


ERSHIRE 


SHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
ALPA., FV. Auctioneer, 
i Valuer, 27 Belvoir Street, 


iD SUBURBS 





GER. S851 & Spy 
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ESTATE OFFICES,” 76 
end at 151 DU 
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ANDREWS, PHILIP & 
Lioyds Bank Chamber 
Willesden 22367 

DRIVERS, JONAS & C 
Agents and Auctior 
James's Square, Lond 
Also at Southampton 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS 

H.C. WILSON & CO 
Tel. Cunn 6111 (4 in 

WARD SAUNDERS & 
Valuers, Estate Agen 
N.! Tel. CANonbur 


CHELSEA..._WHELEN & 
138a Kings Road, $.W 3 
Also in Sloane Screet 


WINCHMORE HILL. 
AND NORTH LONI 
CO., Chartered Surveyor 
N21. LAB. 1137. Head 


O., Chartered Surveyors 
Wailm Lane, NW.2. Teil 


hartered Surveyors, Land 
7 Chartes li Screet, Sc 
$.wil WhHirehal!, 3911 


Ec4 
1853 


©. 29 Fleet Screet, 
Maida Vale, W.9 Est 


).. Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
298 Upper Street, London, 
487 8/9 

>., FAA, Markham House, 
el. KNightsbridge 5225/6/7 

Tel. SLOane 189! 

NFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
2N SUBURBS..-_KING & 
¢d Valuers, 725 Green Lanes, 
fice, 71 Bishopsgate, E.C 2 


MIDDLESEX 


HARROW..G. |. HERS: 


Surveyor and Rating Valu« 


Middlesex. And at Ame 
Missenden Tel. Harr 
Chesham 97, and Great 


APPOIN 


MUNIMENT Clerk 
Office required by S 
Post suitable for ret 


Local Government Ot) 


desirable Write gi 
salary required to 
Chancery Lane, W. 


Hox 


FRICS., FAL, Chartered 
44 College Road, Harrow 
sham, Chesham, and Great 
7484. Amersham 1430)! 
ssenden 2194 


IMENTS 


d Assistant for General 
icitors, near Victoria 
d Solicitor’s Clerk or 
cer. Legal knowledge 
ng full particulars and 
627 Reynells, 44 


LECTURES 


GRESHAM COLLE¢ 
London, EE 2 Tel 
lectures on “* € —_ 
Richard O'Sullivan, 
to Thursday, 
The lectures are free ar 


Sussex, 


id., post free is. Sa 


November 28 to 


iE, Basinghall Street, 
MONarch 2433. Four 
nwealth and Law” by 
Esqg., Q.C., on Monday 
December |. 
1 begin at 5.30 p.m. 


d published cach Saturday by the Proprietors, Justice of the Peace Lid.. 
Registered at the G.P.O 
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er, Sussex 
Subscription rates 


MIDDLESEX .—(Contd ) 
HOUNSLOW. ROPER, 


Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc., 
HOU 1184 

POTTERS BAR & -. —WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel 


SON A CHAPMAN, 
162 High Screet Tel 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM...KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Screet. Tel. 45290. 


RETFORD..HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. $31/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206 9! Bridge 
Scereet, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS). 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 31 High Sereet. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619 

ESHER.—W. }. BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays inn Square, W.C.! Tel. 
Chancery 5957 

GUILDFORD.— CHAS. OSENTON & CO. High Screet. 
Tel. 62927/8. 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO. 
Auctioneers, Station Road, West, 
And at East Grinstead, Sussex 


Valuers and 
6870/1. 


Surveyors, 
Oxted. Tel 


SUSSEX 

CHICHESTER, SELSEY & 
RALFS, FALPA., Auc 
Knighton Chambers, 


BOGNOR AEGIS, 
DISTRICT.—CLIFFORD E 
tioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor 
Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750) 

BRIGHTON & HOVE... D 5S STIES & CO. 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 101 Western Road, Brighton | Tel. Hove 
35281 (3 lines). And at London 

WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Screet, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel 2478—3 lines. 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM...), ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 
FAL, Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Screet, Birmingham Tel 
MiDiand 6811/2 


YORKSHIRE 
DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Valuers, 
Rating Surveyors, Britannia House, Bridge Street, 
Bradford |. Tel. 22622 (3 lines) 


BRADFORD. 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 
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